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INTRODUCTION: THE NEW BIBLE. 


HE geologist has made the hills new 

by his discoveries. He has not de- 
stroyed them, but he has interpreted them. 
The astronomer has made the ancient 
heavens new by his marvellous revelations. 
He has not shut them out from our view, 
but he has disclosed some of their secrets. 
The geologist and the astronomer have ban- 
ished from mountain and star the divinities 
‘which a superstitious fancy once located 
there, but our scientists have not made 
these realms profane and undivine; they 
are still the habitation of the Eternal, but 
of the Eternal who filleth all in all. We 
do not worship ¢em as our far-off ancestors 
did, and yet we worship still; for mystery 
and divineness embrace us everywhere. To 
us hill and star are residences of the Living 
God, but our thoughts of him are vaster and 
our reverence more spiritual. The truest 
piety pleads that the search for larger truths 
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in hill and star go on. Nothing unclean or 
harmful can there be found. Petty marvels 
are swept aside to give place to the sublimer 
mystery. The puny deities are brushed 
from their unreal thrones to make way for 
the Eternal. Whatever is real must be ac- 
cepted, and this will be found the more re- 
ligious. In these realities we approach and 
apprehend God. The deciphered hillside 
is so much of Providence revealed; and all 
earnest star-gazing that ends in more truth, 
instead of profaning the heavens, adds a 
new point of light to our sheltering firma- 
ment. 

Now, just as geologist and astronomer 
have made hills and stars new, so, too, Bib- 
lical scholars by their discoveries have given 
us anew Bible. The theories of our fathers 
respecting its origin, growth, and character, 
have been swept aside by a more thorough 
examination of those facts of its history in 
which God himself resides. We see with 
greater clearness the impulse and purpose 
which produced these writings. We under- 
stand the purely human conditions which 
gave them birth, the limitations as well as 
the nobility of the authors who penned 
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them. We appreciate the greatness of their 
varying messages, but we also trace the 
blurring lines of error and passion which 
mar these pages. There is truth enough to 
make them grandly human. There is super- 
stition enough to prove that they are no 
more than human. Discovery has pointed 
out compilation in works which our fathers 
attributed to a single author. Investiga- 
tions have proved that there are contra- 
dictions where former students forced a 
harmony. Careful research finds errors of 
statement and imperfections in moral teach- 
ing; and upon thorough examination we 
learn that certain books have been assigned 
to men who never wrote them and to ages 
some centuries earlier than their true date. 

It is surely a new Bible that Biblical sci- 
ence places in our hands. It is no longer 
the perfect product of a special Providence, 
the unique and peculiar residence of Al- 
mighty God. But religion has suffered no 
calamity from this change. Though the 
Bible loses its monopoly of God, human his- 
tory everywhere gains in divineness; and, 
while the Eternal escapes from confinement 
in its texts, it is to become the Father of 
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all souls. No harm can come to religion 
from the most daring researches into the 
origin and character of the Scriptures. 
God and the soul existed before they were 
written. Their holiest office has been to 
bring God and man into closer touch. The 
Bible has done harm wherever its texts have 
been used to arrest free growth; for we must 
remember that the Bible was made for man, 
and not man for the Bible. 

The discovery of the real Bible gives us 
a new Bible, whose pages are thereby in- 
vested with a more spiritual interest and 
whose texts must be put to more rational 
uses. No criticism can profane or destroy 
the Scriptures. It may change our attitude, 
and revise our estimate, and modify our 
method of study; but, however produced, 
the Bible is here, and the truth it enshrines 
does not depend upon the manner of its pro- 
duction. If written by the finger of God 
in most miraculous fashion, it brings no 
help except as it stirs the heart and en- 
lightens the mind; and, though compiled 
in most careless fashion from fugitive frag- 
ments, it is divinely helpful if it makes 
us more conscious of our heritage from 
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God and of our obligations to mankind. 
The discoveries of Biblical science destroy 
some old notions, and put a stop to ancient 
usages, which were once thought to be very 
sacred and precious. But what the truth 
thus destroys had neither reality nor sanc- 
tity. Scientific study no more destroys the 
Bible than does star-gazing blot out the 
heavens; but each emancipates us from su- 
perstitions, and brings us nearer to the real 
divinity in star and Bible. Biblical schol- 
arship has put in our hands a new Bible; and 
it is for religion to adjust itself to these 
facts by putting Scripture to new and more 
rational uses, confident that the whole truth 
about the Bible will help man on to a 
richer and nobler life. 

Let me state briefly some of these discov- 
eries now generally accepted : — 

I, It has been clearly and conclusively 
proved that Moses did not write the first 
five books of the Bible, commonly called 
the Pentateuch or Mosaic Law. After over 
a century of reverent and careful research 
scholars are now almost unanimous* in 


*For the proof of this statement, see Briggs, ‘‘The Bible, the 
Church, and the Reason,’’ Appendix VI., 1892. 
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their conclusion that the first six books, 
from Genesis to Joshua, once formed a com- 
plete work, which first existed in its present 
shape in the fifth century before our era, 
when it was made the foundation, or statute 
book, of Judaism by Ezra, about 444 B.c. 
It was then called simply the Zora. It 
is now known to scholars as the Hexa- 
teuch. It represents over three centuries 
of code-making and historical writing. It 
is a compilation from several writings, all 
some centuries later than Moses. About 
800 B.c. a Hebrew writer composed a work 
known as the /Jehovist because he named 
God Jehovah. In this he incorporated an- 
nals and legends which we find embedded 
in fragmentary form in Genesis and Exodus. 
He also preserved a primitive code of laws, 
found in Exodus xx. 20-xxiii. 33, which 
was probably the common law of the He- 
brews in the time of the early monarchy. 
It is now called the “Book of the Cove- 
nant,” or the first legislation. A half- 
century later another writer composed a 
similar work, going over nearly the same 
ground; and this document, from the au- 
thor’s use of the name Elohim for God, 
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is called the Z/ohist. And fragments from 
this are embedded throughout the Hexa- 
teuch. The earliest version of the Ten 
Commandments originally belonged to this 
work. We find it in Exodus xx. 7-17, a 
very ancient code, probably not the teach- 
ing of Moses as here given (another version 
exists in Deuteronomy v. 6-21); but it 
doubtless contains material from the hand 
of Moses, who becomes to modern scholars 
a dim figure, whose person has been ob- 
scured by legend. 

About 621 B.c. another treatise was com- 
posed, now called the Deuteronomist, chiefly 
contained in Deuteronomy v.—xxvi. We 
have here, along with ancient laws and 
legends, many new teachings and regula- 
tions; for the work represents a reform 
movement in the line of the prophets who 
taught in the previous century. This was 
put in force by the reformer, King Josiah. 
It is known as the second legislation, and 
it was Israel’s first sacred book. In after 
years these three documents were united 
by a compiler, who also included some 
fragments from other sources.* Thus what 


*It is not necessary to go here into details respecting the Second 


Jehovist and other subsidiary sources. 
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the Hebrews called the Tora, or the Law, 
kept growing from age to age. During and 
after the exile there was a decided expan- 
sion in the direction of Levitical law and 
priestly ritual; and the material added by 
these efforts to the Adstorico-legal work, just 
described, found largely in Numbers and 
Leviticus, is called the Priest Code, or third 
legislation; and it forms the fourth docu- 
ment which entered into the construction 
of the Hexateuch. The general conclusion 
is that this work, which stands at the begin- 
ning of the Bible, is non-Mosaic in origin 
and composite in character, a slowly built 
aggregation of annals and legends and laws, 
which reached its present shape in the fifth 
century before our era. And we also learn 
that these annals and laws grew up in a per- 
fectly natural manner, different in no re- 
spect from the annals and laws of other 
ancient peoples, so far as origin and scope 
are concerned. These discoveries revolu- 
tionize our conceptions of Hebrew history, 
and they make it possible for us to under- 
stand its problems as never before.* 


*The history of the discoveries which have led up to these conclu. 
sions may be found in Kuenen, “The Hexateuch,” Eng. Tr., 1886; in 
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II. No part of the Bible has been set in 
newer light by modern scholarship or in- 
vested with fresher interest than the work 
of the Hebrew prophets. They have been 

* put in new relation to the development of 
Israel’s faith, and given a new place in the 
order of its evolution. Formerly the prog- 
ress of history was given this sequence: the 
Law, the Psalter, the Prophets; but the new 
arrangement is: the Prophets, the Law, the 
Psalter. This discovery has made it pos- 


Pfleiderer, “The Development of Theology,”’ 1890; in Toy’s sketch of 
Abraham Kuenen, the Mew World, March, 1802; Briggs, ‘‘The 
Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch,” 1893. 

Probably the best popular exposition of these conclusions and the 
reasons upon which they are based is contained in Driver, ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of the Old Testament,’’ 1891. Anadmirable treat- 
ment of this subject is given by W. Robertson Smith, ‘ The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church,’’ revised edition, 1892. A most thorough 
discussion of the Pentateuchal problem has been in progress in the He- 
braica since October, 1888, between President Harper and Professor 
Green. Wellhausen’s History of Israel, Eng. Tr., 1885, and Kuenen’s 
“‘ Hexateuch,” Eng. Tr., 1886, are still invaluable to the specialist, to say 
nothing of the untranslated works of Dillmann, Stade, Budde, and Kittel. 
Efforts have recently been made to popularize these discoveries, and 
to make the analysis of the Pentateuch into its various documents 
plain to the eye by using different type to represent the fragments 
taken from each. Of these the most successful are Bacon, ‘‘Gene-is 
of Genesis,’’ 1892, and Addis, ‘“‘The Documents of the Hexateuch,’’ 
1892. The only recent work of any importance in opposition is Rob- 
ertson, ‘‘The Early Religion of Israel,’’ 1891; and this is of value 
only as a protest against extreme and hasty inferences. Every one ac- 
quainted with recent Biblical literature, and also with the position of 
all the scholars in this department of European universities, is aware 
that the general view here set forth is almost universally assumed as 
completely established. 
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sible for the first time to form a clear and 
natural picture of the growth of the Hebrew 
religion. The old order involved a confu- 
sion similar to that which would follow 
in American history, should we put the 
abolition agitation before the Declaration 
of Independence and Whittier and Longfel- 
low before the Blue Laws of Connecticut.* 
In fact, these prophets, from Amos to Isaiah, 
stand really at the head of Israel’s spiritual 
development. The prophetic movement of 
the eighth century before our era was a de- 
parture from the old lines, the expression 
of new religious aspirations, a great step 
forward toward spirituality. Their work 
was formerly described as the prediction of 
far-off events, a sort of history before the 
time, and especially the prediction of a 
future Messiah. We now understand that 
they were first of all social and religious 
reformers, advocates of a lofty ethical mon- 
otheism, expressed in the two affirmations, 
God is infinite holiness, and salvation is 


*For the best discussion of this subject see Kuenen, “ Religion of 
Israel,” Eng. Tr., vol. i., 1874; W. Robertson Smith, ‘‘The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church,” new edition, 1892; Kirkpatrick, 
‘© The Doctrine of the Prophets,”? 1892. The work of Ewald, and that 
of Stanley, based upon it, though valuable and interesting, are some- 
what out of date. 
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personal righteousness. Their task and 
greatness lay not in prediction, but in 
moral and religious instruction. 

It is now generally admitted that these 
Hebrew prophets only indulged in predic- 
tion in an incidental way, and only in refer- 
ence to the future immediately before them. 
They made fewer attempts at prediction 
than is generally supposed; for very much 
of what looks like successful foretelling of 
far-off and particular events turns out to be 
history written after the occurrence, when 
we determine the true date of these writ- 
ings. Many of the prophetic works, bear- 
ing a single name, are compilations. The 
dual character of Isaiah is almost univer- 
sally conceded; and, when we put chapters 
xl.—Ixvi. in the last half of the sixth cen- 
tury, what here once looked like prediction 
becomes mere historical narration.* The 
latter part of Zechariah, chapters ix.—xiv., 
is much later than the earlier chapters. 
It probably contains fragments from two 


* Any one who consults Smith, ““The Book of Isaiah,” vol. ii., 
1890, will see how complete the argument is for the exilic origin of these 
chapters. This position now meets with little opposition. Some critics 
divide the later Isaiah into several portions by different authors. 
Many chapters in Isaiah, i.—xxxix,,—such as xii. 12-xiv. 23, Xxiv., XXxviil., 
xxxix.,— are assigned to writers other than Isaiah of Jerusalem. 
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writers; and, when given their real date, 
what seemed predictions lie before us as 
history.* | 

One of the best established results of 
Biblical scholarship is the late date of the 
Book of Daniel, not far from 165 B.c. It 
was not only written after the events men- 
tioned in it: the narration is not even accu- 
rate history. It is little more than a piece 
of romance.f Joel must be brought down 
to a period after the exile; while Jonah be- 
comes simply a beautiful prose-poem, or 
parable prophecy, which some place as late 
as 300 B.c. When the Hebrew prophets 
did attempt predictions in reference to the 
near future, they were of the nature of 
sagacious political forecasts, which some- 
times came true. Occasionally they were 
recalled by their authors; often they wholly 
failed. The general conclusion is that those 
men, great intheir way, had no supernatural 
insight into the future.t 


*See Driver, “‘ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment,”’ r8gr. 

+ For proof of the unanimity of present scholarship on this point, 
see Schiirer, ‘‘The Jewish People,’’ Div. II. vol. iii., Eng. Tr., 1886; 
Stanley, History of the Jews, vol. iii., 1876; Driver, ‘‘ Introduction,” 
1891; Sayce, Expository Times, p. 118, December, 1891. 

+ This subject was discussed by Kuenen, “‘ Prophets and Prophecy 
in Israel,’”? Eng. Tr., 1877, with ample learning and unanswerable logic. 
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The Biblical scholarship of to-day de- 
scribes the Messianic hope as a human 
product, as natural as Greek philosophy or 
Roman polity. It arose among the Hebrew 
prophets of the eighth century before 
Christ, during peculiar historical condi- 
tions. It existed at first in Amos and 
Hosea, without any reference to a personal 
agent, being simply the confident expecta- 
tion that the Davidic dynasty would again 
be raised to great power, and a reign of 
righteousness fill the earth. The ideal of 
a future king is wanting to Haggai, Joel, 
and Malachi; but in Isaiah, Micah, and 
Jeremiah the person of a peace-giving and 
prosperous ruler is described, though differ- 
ent tasks are assigned to him. In rank this 
future Messiah is always represented as 
purely human, simply endowed with the 
attributes of a human ruler. In the later 
Isaiah the “suffering servant” refers to 
the people Israel, and not to a particular 


He showed clearly that even in the test case, Jeremiah’s prediction 
of the seventy years’ captivity, the outcome was not what was described. 
Kuenen may be said to have completely demolished the old apologetic 
arguments from predictive prophecy. And any one who uses them 
to-day simply shows how far behind the times he has fallen, This is 
admitted even by Professor Briggs, “ Inaugural Address,” p. 38, 1891. 
Many similar testimonies from conservative scholars might be presented, 
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person. In the Book of Daniel the phrase 
“son of man” is used as a figurative ex- 
pression for the saints of the Most High. 
The general conclusion of scholars is 
this: The Old Testament contains many 
expressions of great hope respecting the 
future of Israel, but the words Messianic 
hope are not an Old Testament phrase. 
The greater part of the Hebrew Scriptures 
contains no reference to a specific Messianic 
time; while, of the few hundred texts which, 
in a general way may be considered in some 
sense Messianic, not more than one-quarter 
refer to a personal Messiah, and all these 
point to a human king about to come in the 
time of the writer. The popular pulpit 
representations of this subject are abso- 
lutely erroneous. They rest upon no better 
foundations than false chapter headings and 
a most absurd interpretation of Old Testa- 
ment language. There is no distant allu- 
sion to a personal Messiah in nine-tenths of 
the texts to which apologists appeal. Jesus 
was in no sense predicted by the Hebrew 
prophets. Even recent conservative schol- 
ars admit that such texts as those in refer- 
ence to Immanuel (Isaiah vii. 14), to the 
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“suffering servant” (Isaiah liii.), and to 
the “son of man” (Daniel vii. 13), have no 
reference to Jesus of Nazareth. That Jesus 
was not the fulfilment of Hebrew Messianic 
hopes is evident from two facts: (1) no one 
person could fulfil such varied and contradic- 
tory ideals; (2) the main features of Jesus’ 
career as given in the Gospels are unnoticed 
by the Hebrew prophets. Jesus himself rep- 
resented the central thought of the Script- 
ures to be, not the Messianic hope, but the 
Golden Rule.* 

III. In the Psalter, as we have it, about 
one-half of the Psalms are ascribed to King 
David, and nearly all the others to persons 
who have been supposed to be his associates. 
Modern investigations, however, have shown 
that these titles are of no critical or his- 
torical value. Biblical science finds that 

* Matthew vii. 12, xxii. 34-40. This general subject of the Mes- 
sianic hope is ably treated by Schiirer, ‘‘ The Jewish People,”’ Div. II. 
yol. ii, Eng. Tr., 18855 Drummond, “‘ The Jewish Messiah,”’ 18773 
Riehm, “ Messianic Prophecy,” Eng. Tr., 1890; Toy, ‘‘ Judaism and 
Christianity,’’ chap. vi., 1890. The significant indications that the 
views given above are now generally accepted are found in Wendt, 
“The Teaching of Jesus,” vol. i. pp. 60-63, Eng. Tr., 1892; Kirkpat- 
rick, ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Prophets,’’ 18925 Duff, “ Old Testament 
Theology,” 18913 Smith, “ Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” new 
edition, 1892. The thesis that Jesus could not and did not fulfil Hebrew 


prophecy, as ordinarily understood, was argued with great force by 
Kuenen, “‘ The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,"’ Eng. Tr., 1877. 
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there are psalters within the Psalter; that 
this body of Hebrew hymns slowly grew 
into its present shape by a union of psalm 
collections, the oldest of which, Psalms 
i._lxi., was made for the use of the second 
temple, and cannot be older than 400 Bc. 3° 
and that the great majority of all the Psalms 
were composed in the Persian period, 535 
B.C. to 330 B.c., though some were written 
later, in the Greek period, while a few 
at least, Psalms xliv., Ixxiv., Ixxix., and 
Ixxxiil., were written in the Maccabzean age. 
This brings the completion of the Psalter 
down into the second century before our 
era. The tendency of recent scholarship 
has been to lessen the number of Psalms 
attributed to David. Many deny the exist- 
ence of any Davidic Psalms, admitting that 
only a few fragments from him are pre- 
served in a few psalms, like the eighteenth. 

It is safe to say that very few of the 
Psalms in their present shape, even if any, 
came from David. Professor Cheyne holds 
that none are earlier than the exile. The 
Psalter shows signs not only of having been 
compiled from various booklets, but also of 
having been very much worked over and 


——— 
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changed in the process of repeated re-edit- 
ing. The old Messianic interpretations of 
the Psalms have been set aside by the in- 
vestigations of recent scholars.* 

IV. After about a century of research 
and discussion scholars of all shades of 
theological opinion are coming together 
upon certain general conclusions respecting 
the origin and character of the first three 
Gospels. There is general agreement that 
these writings were closely related in their 
origin; that they are all secondary rather 
than primary in character, being dependent 
upon common sources of information; that 
they all represent a slow aggregation of 
material rather than the reports of eye-wit- 
nesses made soon after the occurrence of 
the events narrated; that Matthew wrote in 
Aramaic a small work, called Oracles or 
Sayings; and that Mark, the companion of 
Peter, made (Votes of the apostle’s preach- 
ing. These seem to have been the first 
attempts to write out memorials of Jesus, and 
these were probably made thirty or forty 

*The results of modern discoveries in this department are given by 
Cheyne, ‘The Origin of the Psalter,’” Bampton Lectures, 1889; Smith, 


“Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” new edition, 1892; and Driver, 
*€ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,’”’ 1891. 
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years after the crucifixion. Just what these 
primitive documents contained we cannot 
definitely tell, though many suppose that 
our Mark is very near the original Votes 
composed by the disciple of that name. 
Nearly all scholars now conclude that our 
Mark, somewhat enlarged from the original 
Notes, by use of oral tradition and possibly 
the Oracles of Matthew, is the oldest of our 
Gospels, finished in its present shape, with 
the exception of the resurrection supple- 
ment (xvi. 9-20), a late addition (see Re- 
vised Version), not far from the year A.D. 
80. There are apostolic memories here, 
some things possibly written before the fall 
of Jerusalem, A.D. 70; but at best this isa 
second-hand rather than an original report. 
It was made with most honest intent to 
reflect the image and communicate the 
spirit of Jesus, and for this purpose it is 
invaluable; but it necessarily bears traces 
of its human origin, and contains the limi- 
tations inevitable in such a production. 
Some ten years later, with this, the 
Oracles of Matthew, and some other docu- 
ments before him, Luke sat down, and com- 
piled our third Gospel. He explains his 
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method briefly (Luke i. 1-4); and he cer- 
tainly claims even by implication no more 
for his production than general historical 
accuracy. Some ten years later another 
editor, with these sources of information 
before him, and probably independent tradi- 
tions, oral or written, not used by his prede- 
cessors, composed our first Gospel, which, 
from the large use made of Matthew’s Ora- 
cles, continued to be known as the “Gospel 
according to Matthew.”* In this Gospel 
there are many duplications and repetitions, 
showing that the editor freely copied from 
various sources of information; while in his 
work, as a rule, the legends are more devel- 
oped, for there had been a longer time for 
wonder-loving fancy to do its work. 

It will be noticed that, according to these 
conclusions, none of our first three Gospels 
represents, in its present shape, an apostolic 
work, while all are products of compilation, 
—not original records, but literary prod- 
ucts, which were in the process of growth 
for some years. This theory explains their 
remarkable similarities — one-third of the 


*Some great scholars still arrange these Gospels in a different order, 
but the above statements represent the present tendencies of scholar- 
ship, 
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material is common to all — by the fact that 
all copied from the same documents at 
times, and also the earlier from the later; 
and it explains their new matter and contra- 
dictions by the fact that each editor some- 
times used new documents and sometimes 
made editorial changes as he copied from 
these common sources. Writings so pro- 
duced would naturally contain legends, and 
the presence of legendary elements is now 
freely admitted by conservatives.* 

V. The Fourth Gospel is still the cen- 
tre of sharp discussion and conflicting 
views. On account of its intimate associa- 
tion with certain theological dogmas, many 
still resist the conclusions of scientific criti- 
cism at this point. Fora half-century and 
more a long line of eminent scholars have 
been insisting that the Gospel is a theologi- 

*The best popular expositions in English of scholarship in this 
department are: Carpenter, “The Synoptic Gospels,’? 1890; Cone, 
“ Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity,” 1891, The history and 
present position of scholarship are fully described by Pfleiderer, “‘ De- 
velopment of Theology,’ 1890; Sanday, “‘'The Synoptic Problem,” 
the Zxfositoy, 1891. The evidence of the wide acceptance of these 
conclusions by conservatives— even the admission of the presence of 
legends — may be found in Evans and Smith, ‘‘ Inspiration and Biblical 
Scholarship,” 1891; Horton, “Revelation and the Bible,” 1892; Ladd, 
“What is the Bible?” 1890; Toy, ‘‘ Judaism and Christianity,’ pp. 


350-365, 1890; Wilson, ‘‘ Address at Church Congress,” Rhyl, 1891, 
Report, p. 152. 
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cal treatise rather than an historical record; 
not that it is wholly unhistorical, but that 
historical materials were used freely by the 
author as the mere platform on which to 
place a dogma. Here the historical figure 
of Jesus is set in the framework of the 
Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos, or 
Word; and the story is told under the 
stress of this philosophical idea, in order to 
convert people to the belief that Jesus was 
the incarnate Logos. This purpose the 
author himself plainly declares (John i. 
I-5, xx. 31). We do not accuse the writer 
of intentional falsehood. We ought not to 
set aside all in his pages as romance; but, 
in view of the evident dogmatic purpose, 
we must not go to this Gospel for the mind 
of Jesus. We see him moving at a distance 
as we read, and we hear echoes of his teach- 
ing; but many an incident has been re- 
shaped to produce a theological impression, 
and many speeches have been put into his 
mouth which do not contain his thought, but 
the speculation of a philosopher about him. 
The writer, doing his work about A.D. 125, 
may, as Wendt and others contend, have 
had before him xotes left by the apostle 
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John, and to this may be due the association 
of this name withthe Gospel. But the pro- 
logue introduces us to a realm foreign to 
the thought of Jesus; and the monologue 
(chapters xiv.—xvil.), with some remarkably 
noble passages, cannot be accepted as a re- 
port of Jesus’ teaching.* 

Hardly any other subject is so commonly 
misrepresented by popular orthodox writers 
as the present position and tendency of 
scholarship in reference to the date and 
authorship of this Gospel. Even scholars 
of ability make the most erroneous state- 
ments about this subject. I have made a 
very careful and thorough examination of 
the facts in this department, trying to 
take an exhaustive census of the great 
scholars who have written on this topic; 
and I have been over-generous toward the 
conservative side. I can only give the re- 
sults here; and they are as follows: In the 


*The opposition to the Johannine authorship of the Gospel culmi- 
nated in Keim, whose argument remains unshaken,—“ Jesus of Nazara,’? 
vol. i, Eng. Tr., 1873, Probably the best thing in English is Schiirer, 
“The Fourth Gospel,’’ in the Contemporary Review, September, 1891, 
which gives a history of this problem and the reasons against the tradi- 
tional opinion. Davidson, “Introduction,” vol. ii., 1882, and Reuss, 
“History of the New Testament,” vol. i., Am. Tr., 1884, are both able 
authorities, Martineau, “Seat of Authority in Religion,” 1890, is val- 
uable as an opinion, but not strong as an argument. 
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period of thirty years ending in 1860, of 
the fifty great authorities in this line, four 
to ome were in favor of the Johannine 
authorship. Of those who in that period 
had advocated the traditional position, ome- 
fourth —and certainly the very greatest — 
finally changed their position to the side of 
a late date and non-Johannine authorship, — 
a very significant fact. Of those who have 
come into this field of scholarship since 
about 1860, some forty first-class men, ¢wo- 
thirds reject the traditional theory wholly 
or very largely. Of those who have con- 
tributed important articles to this discus- 
sion within the past ten years, about two to 
one reject the Johannine authorship of the 
Gospel in its present shape; that is to say, 
while forty years ago great scholars were 
four to one in favor, they are now two to one 
against the claim that the apostle John 
wrote this Gospel as we have it. Again, 
one-half of those on the conservative side 
to-day, scholars like Weiss, Beyschlag, San- 
day, and Reynolds, admit the existence of 
a dogmatic intent and an ideal element in 
this Gospel, so that we do not have Jesus’ 
thought in his exact words, but only its 
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substance,— a very remarkable concession.* 
How any one can say in the face of these 
facts that the early date and authenticity of 
the Gospel have been conclusively estab- 
lished by the most recent scholarship is 
to me most astonishing. ~The progress 
of religion is largely bound up with this 
problem; for, in my opinion, there can 
be no rational view of Jesus until the 
dogmatic and unhistorical character of this 
writing is accepted. This theosophical 
misconception of Jesus must be swept away 
before the real Gospel of Jesus can come 
into authority. This must disappear be- 
fore the most helpful ministry of Jesus can 
arise. 

VI. In the last few years much light 
has been shed upon the canon of the Bible, 


*I hope very soon to treat this problem at length, and give a bill 
of particulars in place of these general statements. 

{The opinions of four Germans on the tendency of scholarship 
respecting this Gospel are decisive in the line of the statements here 
made: Pfleiderer, ‘‘ Development of Theology,’ 1890; Holtzmann, 
“‘Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament,” 1890,— the Introduction 
to the Fourth Gospel; Harnack, ‘‘Das Neue Testament um das 
Jahr 200,” 1889; Schiirer, ““The Fourth Gospel,” Contemporary 
Review, September, 1891. As significant as anything are the conces- 
sions to historical criticism made by such conservatives as Sanday, 
‘*Schiirer on the Fourth Gospel,’”’ Contemporary Review, October, 
1891; Watkins, ‘‘ Modern Criticism of the Fourth Gospel,” 1890; and 
Bruce, “‘ Apologetics,” 1892. 
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upon the influences and processes by which 
this collection of writings was slowly made, 
the causes which operated in transforming 
these pieces of literature into sacred Script- 
ure, in turning mere documents into an 
authoritative revelation. The discoveries 
respecting the non-Mosaic origin and slow 
compilation of the Pentateuch have given 
a new character to this problem, and have 
located its beginning at anew date. The 
Deuteronomic code, under Josiah, 621 B.c., 
was in some respects the first step among 
the Hebrews toward making a document a 
rule of life for the individual and the com- 
munity. But it was not until Ezra, 444 
B.c., that this /zstorico-legal treatise was 
completed, and made into Scripture, a docu- 
ment with divine authority. The Hexa- 
teuch then became a rule of life, and this 
was the first part of our Bible to become 
canonical. In the synagogues the works of 
the prophets were now read with ardor for 
instruction. Use slowly made selection of 
what were most valuable, and surrounded 
these with increasing sanctity. This proc- 
ess continued for some time; but, probably 
by about 200 B.c. this second body of writ- 
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ings, the prophetic canon, was raised to the 
rank of Scripture, though doubts about the 
right to include Ezekiel and Jonah con- 
tinued until after Jesus’ time. This col- 
lection. contained, besides what we call 
prophecies, historical works, such as Sam- 
uel and Kings. - 

But there were other useful writings 
which could not be put under this head; 
and they began to be grouped about the 
growing Psalter, such works as Proverbs, 
Job, and later on Ecclesiastes. Use for re- 
ligious purposes slowly built another collec- 
tion, and sanctified it, again transforming 
literature into Scripture. This was known 
as the Kethubim, or Writings. The lines 
were not here drawn clearly until near the 
rise of Christianity. Still Bible-building 
went on. A fourth collection started with 
Ecclesiasticus, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
and 1 Maccabees at the head, really deserv- 
ing works, but modern and more Greek than 
Hebrew. Thus arose the Apocrypha, a body 
of writings that, for various historical rea- 
sons, just failed to become Scripture, at - 
one time much prized by the early Church, 
finally cast aside by the Jews, favorably 
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considered by the Catholics at the Council 
ef Trent, but rejected by Protestant. di- 
vines as non-Scriptural. In Jesus’ time 
these three collections, each by itself, were 
viewed, as among. Jews to-day, with differ- 
ent feelings,— the Law with supreme rev- 
erence as a final revelation, the Prophets 
and the Writings as commentaries upon the 
Law, sacred, but not so divine. 

Three things will here be observed : — 

(1) All these writings existed for a long 
time as literature before they became Script- 
ure. None was set forth by its author as 
a revelation. None was considered authori- 
tative or used as a rule of life until long 
after its production. (2) It was only 
slowly, and simply by general usage and 
common consent, that each work was lifted 
to the rank of Scripture; slowly that each 
successive canonical collection was built 
up, closed, and lifted to something like 
equality with its predecessor. No council 
of leaders and scholars passed upon these 
problems. There is nowhere in the history 
of the process any evidence of the operation 
of anything but public opinidh. (3) The 
existence of wide-spread and long-continued 
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doubts respecting many of these writings 
shows how human a process was the build- 
ing of the Bible. There was decided resist- 
ance to the efforts of Ezra, when he made 
the Hexateuch the law of Judaism. Ec- 
clesiastes was put in and Ecclesiasticus 
kept out more by accident than intrinsic 
worth. There was long and serious opposi- 
tion to Ezekiel, and both Esther and the 
Song of Songs were subject to doubt as 
late as A.D. 100.* 

The canon of the New Testament illus- 
trates the operation of the same forces. 
Jesus and his apostles apparently had no 
thought that another body of Scripture 
would be produced. For over a century 
after the crucifixion the Christians made 
no use of anything but the Hebrew Bible as 
Scripture. In none of the New Testament 
writings, except the Apocalypse, is there 
any intimation that it is to be used as 
Scripture. The first to make a new collec- 
tion of sacred writings was the Gnostic 
heretic, Marcion, about a.p. 140, and he 
was led to this primarily on account of his 


*We have at last @ classic on the growth of the Hebrew Bible,— 
Ryle, ‘‘The Canon of the Old Testament,’’ 1892. 


& 
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opposition to things Jewish and by his re- 
jection of the Old Testament; but Marcion 
attributed no infallibility to the writings 
which he thus collected, a Gospel similar 
to our Luke and some of Paul’s letters. 
Writers about a.p. 150, like Justin, Papias, 
Hermas, and others, appeal to nothing in 
our New Testament as Scripture.* 
During the last half of the second cen- 
tury certain Gospels, ours and others, come 
into view, first as mere literary records, 
then as writings with a sacred character akin 
to the Hebrew Bible. Theophilus, about 
A.D. 180, made, so far as we know, the first 
quotation of our four Gospels as Script- 
ure. By the close of the century these 
had been especially selected and placed by 
themselves as a Gospel canon. This was 
slowly brought about, not by careful exami- 
nation or the decision of a council, but by 
common usage and the influence of three 


* Apologetic writers, even men of large ability, often make, at this 
point, two mistakes. The existencé of sayings of Jesus, or allusions to 
incidents in his life, in writings of the early part of the second century, 
similar to what are found in our four Gospels, is no proof that they were 
taken from these Gospels; for two other sources of information existed, 
—oral tradition and other written Gospels. Another inference often 
made is equally illogical, for proof that an early writer used or quoted 
one of our Gospels is no proof that he used it as Scripture, which is 


often asserted. 
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great church leaders, — Irenzeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian. And yet these 
men gave the most absurd reasons for the 
selection of these particular Gospels. 
Thus by a.pD. 200 the Gospel canon was 
practically closed, though other similar 
writings, the Gospel of the Hebrews, the 
Gospel of Peter, the Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, and others, continued to exist for 
many years. 

The growth of a Catholic Church necessi- 
tated a new body of ‘authoritative Christian 
Scriptures, and before the Gospel canon 
was closed another collection began to 
form, thé Apostles ; and here for a long time 
the lines were hard to draw. Respecting 
some things, Acts and the majority of 
Paul’s letters, unanimity was soon: reached; 
but about many writings Origen, as late as 
A.D. 240, could appeal to no general usage 
or decisive decision. Nor could Eusebius 
a century later; while the words of Jerome, 
about A.D. 420, show the existence of doubts 
in his day respecting 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
and Jude. Jerome found it difficult to de- 
cide upon Hebrews and Revelation, and he 
testifies to the public use of the Epistle of 
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Clement as Scripture. Hebrews and Reve- 
lation were subject to many changes of pub- 


~ lic opinion during the third and fourth 


centuries. The Epistles of James and Jude 
only very slowly gained favor. Three writ- 
ings, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistles. 
of Barnabas and Clement, widely read in 
public and quoted as Scripture during the 
second century, finally dropped out of sight. 
Other writings, like the Gospel of the He- 
brews, the Acts of Paul, and the Sibylline 
Oracles, were used as Scripture by eminent 
church leaders in the third century. 

These facts show that the New Testament 
collection grew to its present shape very 
slowly. Many writings were long held in 
doubt. Some were finally excluded that 
had at one time been very popular. Re- 
specting others opinions changed several 
times from age to age. A few barely won 
their place more by accident than design 
or intrinsic worth. This process of selec- 
tion was purely natural and historical. 
The decisive factor was common usage. 
No competent scholar guided, no general 
council decided. The common assertion 
that this problem was settled at the Council 
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of Nicza is an error. In the main, usage 
probably decided wisely; but there is not a 
trace of any supernatural superintendence.* 

These are a few of the most prominent 
and best-established conclusions of modern 
scholarship which have helped to give us 
a new Bible. There are others that can 
barely be mentioned here: that Proverbs is 
a slowly aggregated body of wise sayings, 
completed probably in the fourth century 
before our era, with which Solomon had no 
connection; that the work called Chroni- 
cles, belonging at about 300 B.c., is “a 
religious romance rather than sober his- 
tory”; } that Acts is a compilation made at 
the beginning of the second century by one 
who used older documents, but did not re- 
move all contradictions in them or discrimi- 
nate carefully between history and legend; 
that Revelation is probably a composite 
work, the foundation being a Jewish Apoca- 
lypse, written just before the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, A.D. 70, to which a Christian writer 


* We are still without a classic on the canon of the New Testament, 
such as Ryle’s book on the Old Testament canon. But the main facts 
are accessible to the English reader in Davidson, ‘The Canon of the 
Bible,” 1878, and in Reuss, ‘‘ History of the New Testament,” vol. ii, 
Am. Tr., 1884, Also, in Westcott’s more conservative work, 

t Toy, ‘‘ Judaism and Christianity,” p. 56, 1890. 
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fifty years later added the opening and clos- 
ing portions and various interpolations in 
the body of the work, and, according to this 
view, the apostle John had nothing to do 
with it. Of the Epistles once attributed 
to Paul, 1 Timothy, Titus, and Ephesians 
are now assigned to other writers during the 
first quarter of the second century; 2 Tim- 
othy, 2 Thessalonians, Colossians, and even 
Philippians are not considered the works of 
Paul by many very able scholars; while 
there is now unanimity that Hebrews is not 
from him. It is held that 2 Peter, not 
by the apostle, is the latest writing in the 
New Testament, being a product of the last 
half of the second century, and it is very 
doubtful whether 1 Peter in its present 
shape came from the hand of the chief 
apostle. 

It is evident at a glance that these dis- 
coveries do give us a new Bible. They 
compel a restatement of the doctrine of 
inspiration, and they make necessary a 
radical change in our use of the Bible. 
Conservatives are coming to realize this 
situation very clearly. Professor Kirkpat- 
rick, of the University of Cambridge, an 
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able scholar, uses this significant language: 
“In what sense, it is asked, can this legis- 
lation, which is now said to be Mosaic in 
elemental germ and idea only, and to repre- 
sent not the inspired deliverance of a su- 
premely great individual, but the painful 
efforts of many generations of law-makers ; 
these histories,, which have been compiled 
from primitive traditions and chronicles and 
annals and what not; these books of proph- 
ecy, which are not the authentic autographs 
of the prophets, but posthumous collections 
of such writings, if any, as they left behind 
them, eked out by the recollections of their 
disciples; these Proverbs and Psalms, which 
have been handed down by tradition, and 
altered and edited and re-edited ; these his- 
tories, which contain errors of date and 
fact, and have been perhaps idealized by the 
reflection of the circumstances and ideas of 
the writer’s own times upon a distant past; 
these seeming narratives, which may be 
allegories; and these would-be prophecies, 
which may be histories, — in what sense can 
these be said to be inspired?” * This isa 
graphic statement of conclusions now gen- 


* Kirkpatrick, “ Divine Library of the Old Testament,’’ p. 88, 1891, 
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erally held, and also a frank acknowledg- 
ment that the old doctrine of revelation is 
no longer tenable. 

It would be easy to mass together a hun- 
dred similar confessions from prominent 
conservative scholars in church and univer- 
sity to the effect that these critical views 
of the Bible are now widely held, and that 
recent discoveries have made a new theory 
of inspiration absolutely necessary. Among 
the many remarkable statements recently 
made in this connection, none is more in- 
teresting than this from a very prominent 
scholar, who, since writing these words, 
has been elevated to a higher place in his 
church in Scotland, showing that there such 
views occasion no alarm,— in itself a sig- 
nificant fact: “To Isaiah inspiration was 
nothing more nor less than the possession 
of certain strong moral and religious con- 
victions, which he felt he owed to the 
communication of the spirit of God, and 
according to which he interpreted, and even 
dared to foretell, the history of his people 
and the world. Our study completely dis- 
pels, on the evidence of the Bible itself, 
that view of inspiration and prediction so 
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long held in the Church.” * MHere is the 
important truth. The facts furnished by 
the Bible itself make it necessary to change 
both our view and our use of it. 

What, then, is the new Bible? It is the 
product, undoubtedly the highest product, 
of man’s Bible-making capacity. We must 
place it in connection with other sacred 
Scriptures of the race, and, though superior, 
its superiority is due to purely historical 
causes; for into it have flowed the riches 
from a remarkable group of great peoples. 
The Bible is the literary product of the re- 
ligious spirit in one of its noblest manifes- 
tations. It is the reflection rather than the 
source of man’s religious life; the history 


-. of one line of religious revolution, not the 


cause of piety; a record of some of God’s 
dealings with mankind. As such, it is of 
great value; but it must be studied freely 
as literature for increase of life, not as a 
final staternent of religious truth for creed- 
building. |The new Bible is the old Bible 
allowed to tell its own story, to shine in its 
own light, to occupy its real place in the 
religious history of humanity. The new 


* Smith, ‘Tho Book of Isaiah,’’ vol. i. p. 372, 1890. 
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Bible is the old Bible viewed in the light 
of all recent discoveries, taken as a relig- 
ious classic rather than as a supernatural 
revelation, to be used, not as a rigid rule, 
but as a book of human experience to im- 
part to us hope and holiness. 

The new Bible is the old Bible honored 
as one of the torches of truth, but not 
worshipped as the only luminary in our 
heavens. It is a pasture where the soul is 
to feed freely, not a prison in which to con- 
fine thought. Its chapters are not blinders 
to be worn to shut out visions of truth and 
beauty now unfolding, but lenses through 
which we may gain clearer views of certain 
great laws of the spirit. The new Bible 
must be put to new uses. Its texts must 
be used, not as hitching - posts to which 
thought is to be tied, but as fuel for the 
altar fires of the heart. 
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HE unwise friends of the Bible drive 

the modern scholar to the uncongen- 

ial task of describing the errors of Script- 
ure. The false claims made for the Bible 
by churchmen have been its worst enemies. 
When it is insisted that we must believe 
every text in it in order to be saved, then 
many are forced into a search for its errors 
and absurdities, which often ends in a total 
neglect of the Bible. When it is demanded, 
Believe all or reject all, many turn from it, 
and neglect even the good in it. The irra- 
tional use made of it by ministers begets 
the irreverent use made of it by sceptics. 
The unreason of a Hengstenberg provoked 
the criticism of a Colenso. The absurdities 
of a Talmage create the ridicule of an In- 
gersoll. Weeds ina pasture do not destroy 
it, but a herdsman would be very foolish to 
try to make his cattle eat them. But this 
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is what the shepherds of the Church have 
tried to do,— to make us eat everything in 
this ancient literary pasture, and call it di- 
vine. This is an injustice to the Bible and 
an injury to man; for it applies a false 
standard to the Bible, and it drives men 
away from its real nourishment. They say, 
If I must eat everything, then I will not 
feed there at all. Children taught a ra- 
tional use of the Bible do not become 
infidels. 

It is a misfortune that so much time is 
worse than wasted in defending views of 
Scripture that are indefensible, that create 
in the modern mind a prejudice against the 
Bible, and that compel men in self-defence 
to catalogue its imperfections. If advocates 
of tradition would cease their opposition to 
the light, there would be no more scorn for 
the mistakes of Moses than for the errors of 
Plato. When the day of dogmatism closes, 
then all attacks upon the Bible will cease. 
They are wise who, neither dwelling upon 
its incidental errors nor shutting their eyes 
to them, make its plea for reverence and 
righteousness, for love, mercy, and justice, 
alive in their own conduct. More impor- 
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tant than any contention for a dogmatic 
theory about it is that sympathetic but ra- 
tional use of it which shall make the pres- 
ence of God more powerfully felt and 
our moral obligations more grandly lived. 
And, if we turn aside to display its errors, 
it is not to attack the Bible, but to destroy 
false views of it, that the true Bible may be 
seen and that the soul may be protected 
from needless injury. 

And, in support of the position here 
taken, let appeal be made to two witnesses, 
whose words spring from a deep love of 
both religion and the Bible. Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke wrote: “To say that every 
statement in the Bible comes directly from 
God produces wide-spread unbelief. A 
large part of the scepticism and infidelity 
of the present time may be traced directly 
to this source. Men are taught from a 
thousand pulpits that they are not Chris- 
tians unless they believe the Bible wholly 
true from Genesis to Revelation. But 
they cannot believe this. Therefore, they 
think they are not Christians.” * Not less 
weighty and significant are the words of 


* Clarke, ‘‘ Vexed Questions in Theology,”’ p. 145, 1886. 
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Professor Charles A. Briggs: “It [the 
dogma of the inerrancy of Scripture] im- 
perils the faith of all Christians who have 
been taught this doctrine. They cannot es- 
cape the evidence of errors in the Script- 
ures. This evidence will be thrust upon 
them, whether they will or not. They 
must either shut their eyes or give up their 
doctrine of inspiration. If they have no 
better doctrine to put in its place, their 
faith in the Bible will be destroyed. 
What an awful doctrine to teach in our 
days, when Biblical criticism has the 
field!” * Whoever makes a false claim for 
the Bible so far discredits and destroys the 
Bible; and it is the part of friendship to 
uncover the real Bible, with all its limita- 
tions. Exaggerated praise always reacts 
against a public man. To know the exact 
truth is strength and prosperity. 

We take interest in showing the errors of 
the Bible in friendship to the Bible. We 
have faith that the real Bible will be loved 
and used. The quickest way to stop attacks 
upon Scripture is to surrender our false 
claims for it; and, in all our study of this 


* Briggs, ‘‘ Whither?” p. 73, 1889. 
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subject, we must remember that the matter 
of supreme importance is not what is best 
for the Bible, but what is best for the soul 
of man. To show how easy it is to keep 
one’s piety and also one’s love of the Bible, 
while frankly admitting its errors, let me 
quote from one of the last utterances of 
Delitzsch, a man as great in his reverence 
as in his scholarship: “Certainly, Holy 
Scripture is not a book which has fallen 
from heaven. On the contrary, the self- 
testimony therein given to the Divine is 
affected by all the marks of human, indi- 
vidual, local, temporal,. and educational 
diversity.”* A document without errors 
may be needed to fulfil the requirements of 
an infallible revelation; but such a docu- 
ment we do not have in Scripture, and the 
sooner the real Bible is accepted, and used 
for what it is, the sooner can we drop all 
references to its errors, and turn with one 
accord to its lessons of life. 


*Delitzsch, ‘‘ New Commentary on Genesis,”’ Eng, Tr., vol. i. p. 
55, 1889. 
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HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT TEXT. 


I. Uncertainties of the Text.— Probably 
the belief of the general reader is some- 
thing like this: Our English Bible is a 
translation of texts, Hebrew and Greek, 
which exactly represent the manuscripts of 
the several works just as they came from 
the hands of the inspired authors; that is, 
Moses, Isaiah, Matthew, Paul, and others, 
wrote under the immediate dictation of the 
Almighty, and the text, just as they wrote 
it out, is that from which our translation 
was made, for God watched over it, and “by 
his singular care and providence kept [it] 
pure in all ages.” * And yet nothing could 
be farther from the truth than this popular 
impression. 

Look for a moment at a few facts respect- 
ing the most ancient text of the Old Testa- 
ment. Our oldest Hebrew manuscripts are 
not much older than the Norman conquest, 
nearly two thousand years later than the 
original composition of many of these 
works. These are all in a uniform shape, 


* Westminster Confession, i. 8. 
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called the Massoretic text, because they 
have certain accents and vowel points that 
were invented and attached to the Hebrew 
letters by a school of Jewish scribes called 
Massoretes, who began their work after the 
rise of Christianity. The ancient Hebrew 
was a strictly consonantal language, only 
the consonants of a word being set down or 
represented by letters. The reader was ex- 
pected to supply the proper vowel sounds. 
But, as Hebrew ceased to be a living lan- 
guage, it became more difficult for the 
reader to do this. For instance, the same 
consonants,— tu use an illustration in Eng- 
lish,— brn, might mean barn, born, or 
burn, according as one or another vowel 
sound is supplied. Therefore, very natu- 
rally it became quite uncertain in many 
cases what the original meaning really was, 
there being nothing but the context, or 
general meaning of the passage, to indicate 
what vowel sounds ought to be supplied. 
Thus it happened that about the time of 
Christ many controversies sprang up Te 
specting the true reading of a great number 
of these consonantal or half-written words. 
So that, in order to fix the meaning once 
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for all and relieve readers of these perplexi- 
ties, a school of scribes, the Massoretes, 
invented certain points, and placed them 
under the consonants of the word, to show 
its pronunciation and meaning. Certain 
accents were also added to indicate gram- 
matical connections and elocutionary ef- 
fects. By these additions the ancient 
purely consonantal text, in which all the 
Old Testament was written and preserved 
until long after the time of Jesus, was 
transformed into the Massoretic text of all 
our Hebrew manuscripts, from which our 
translations are made. This secured a fixed 
and established text, so that all our Hebrew 
manuscripts, made after this process was 
completed, are very similar. 

But it took a long time for the Masso- 
retes to solve all the difficulties of the text 
which existed in their day. They were 
many centuries toiling at this task, and the 
time employed and the number of scribes 
engaged prove how great were the uncer- 
tainties and how decided the differences of 
Opinion respecting the readings of various 
passages. Their work can only very imper- 
fectly be followed; and we know but very 
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little of the grounds of their final decision, 
—why, for example, ammittah was chosen 
in Genesis xlvii. 31, making it mean ‘he 
bed, instead of hammatteh, or staff, words 
which have the same consonants, but differ- 
ent vowels. Of the reasons for such deci- 
sions we know very little. The conclusion 
of Dr. W. Robertson Smith is just: “Many 
various readings once existed in manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament, which have 
totally disappeared from the extant Hebrew 
copies.” * The situation was in brief this: 
The Old Testament writings, existing in a 
consonantal language, became obscure and 
uncertain in places, as Hebrew ceased to be 
spoken. Vowel sounds were supplied in 
one way by some and in another way by 
others, giving to the same words different 
pronunciations, and also different meanings. 
To decide respecting these disputed read- 
ings of the text, the school of the Masso- 
retes worked for many centuries, completing 
their task as late as A.D. 800; and the re- 
sult of their labors we have in the only 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament 
which we possess. 


* Smith, “Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” p. 97, 188. 
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The Old Testament text, therefore, simply 
represents, in many places at least, the de- 
cisions which they finally made; and zt 
has no higher authority than the meve opin- 
zons of men. That it reads in many cases 
as it does rather than in a radically differ- 
ent way is due solely and simply to the 
judgment of those fallible Massoretes. 
They probably worked honestly and to the 
best of their ability; but we know enough 
of them to see that they were very imper- 
fect, and we know enough of their work to 
understand that the final decision respect- 
ing a word or a text was sometimes made 
under great difficulties, and often in face 
of decided opposition. So that we can put 
our finger on many a text in the Old Testa- 
ment, and say with perfect truth, This reads 
in this rather than in some other way, 
simply because those Massoretes decided 
from very conflicting evidence to set it 
down in this shape. 

And not only did they have to decide re- 
specting the vowel sounds to be supplied, 
upon which the meaning of the word hung, 
but, far more than this, they had to decide 
upon the relative value of different manu- 
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scripts; for the manuscripts before them 
varied very materially. Our text of the 
Old Testament is, then, a product of the 
judgment of the Massoretes. It can have 
no higher authority than that given to it by 
their general ability. And on this point I 
appeal again to Dr. Smith: “This, at least, 
we can say: that, if they fixed for us a satis- 
factory text, the scribes did not do so in 
virtue of any great critical skill which they 
possessed in comparing manuscripts and se- 
lecting the best readings. They worked 
from a false point of view. Their objects 
were legal, not philological. Their defec- 
tive philology, their bad system of interpre- 
tation, made them bad critics.”* And yet, 
in very many places our Old Testament reads 
as it does as a result of their decisions. 
Surely, certain things are evident: (1) 
These writings of the Old Testament, as 
we have them to-day, while probably sub- 
stantially in the shape that they left the 
hands of their authors, have suffered very 
many corruptions of their text. The very 
existence of a school to purify and fix the 


* Smith, “Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” p. 76, 188r. 
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text, the Massoretes,*— and the length 
and difficulty of their work, prove the extent 
of such corruptions and uncertainties. That 
errors have crept in, that changes have been 
made, that our text is different from the 
original as it came from the pen of the 
writer, is certain. 

(2) To claim infallible and divine author- 
ity for a document whose text was so manu- 
factured,—this or that reading accepted, 
this or that meaning given to certain groups 
of consonants, by the majority vote of un- 
critical scholars,— this is surely most: irra- 
tional. The text is good enough for all 
legitimate religious and literary purposes, 
but there is no evidence that any providen- 
tial care watched over it and insured its 
purity. The facts show the exact opposite, 
and such a text is not what would and must 
belong to an infallible revelation. 


WHAT THE SEPTUAGINT PROVES. 


There are several other lines of facts: 
which show that changes crept into the text 


*For an account of the Massoretes and their work, the ‘‘ Mas- 
sorah,’”’ see an article in the British Quarterly, vol. xxiii. p. 310. 
Spelled there Masora. The authoritative work is Ginsburg, “‘ The Mas- 
sorah,’’ 1880-83. 
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of the Old Testament writings during the 
process of transmission in ancient times: 
the differences between our Massoretic text 
and the quotations from the original He- 
brew, or an Aramaic version, which are pre- 
served in Jewish and Christian writings 
that belong to the early ages of Christian- 
ity,— differences that prove that a text dif- 
ferent from ours was then used; differences 
between late Greek versions like that of 
Aquila and our own text; and, far more 
important, the differences between our He- 
brew text and the Septuagint, that transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into Greek made 
in the period 275-130 B.c. But I can here 
only very briefly allude to the latter. We 
have every reason to suppose that this Greek 
version, the Septuagint, produced for the 
use of Greek-speaking Jews, was carefully 
made from some well-known Hebrew manu- 
script or manuscripts. 

Now, there are decided differences be- 
tween the Septuagint and the Hebrew text 
which we possess. The situation has been 
very clearly set forth by a recent writer, 
who is a competent scholar, Professor Kirk- 
patrick: “That version differs very con- 
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siderably from the present Hebrew text. 
Thus, for example, in Samuel there are 
considerable omissions; in Kings and in 
Proverbs there are considerable additions. 
The prophecies of Jeremiah are arranged in 
a different order. Some of the variations 
of the Septuagint from the Hebrew text are 
due, no doubt, to errors and interpolations 
and deliberate alterations; but, after all 
allowance has been made for them, I do not 
see how any candid critic can resist the 
conclusion that many of them represent 
variations existing in the Hebrew text from 
which the translation was made. ... What 
we have to observe here is that the Sep- 
tuagint gives positive evidence that differ- 
ent recensions of the Hebrew text existed 
in this period. The Massoretic text may 
be regarded as representing the text current 
in Palestine, while the Septuagint [made 
in Alexandria] represents that in use in 
Egypt.” * Some of these differences let me 
briefly illustrate. In our Hebrew, or Mas- 
soretic, text, 2 Sam. xvii. 3 reads thus: 
“I will bring back all the people to thee. 

* Kirkpatrick, ‘The Divine Library of the Old Testament,” p. 62, 


1891. See, also, Abbott, “Original Texts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments,” chaps, i., ii., 1892. 
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Like the return of the whole is the man 
whom thou seekest. All the people shall 
have peace.” But in the Septuagint the 
same verse reads: “I will make all the 
people turn to thee as a bride turneth to her 
husband. Thou seekest the life of but one 
man, and all the people shall have peace.” 

In the following passage the words in 
Italics represent the differences between our 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint; that is, 
these were added to the passage as it reads 
in Greek: “For thus saith the Lord of 
hosts concerning the pillars and the sea and 
the bases, and the rest of the vessels left in 
this city, which Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon took not, when he carried Jeconiah, 
son of Fehoiakim king of Fudah, captive 
from Jerusalem to Babylon, and all the 
nobles of Judah and Ferusalem,; for, thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel, 
concerning the vessels left in the house of 
God, and in the house of the king of Fudah 
ana Jerusalem; they shall be taken to Baby- 
lon, and there shall they be unto the day that 
T visit them, saith the Lord; then will I 
bring them up and restore them to this place.” 
(Jeremiah xxvii. 19-22.) Drop out the Ttali- 
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cized words, and we have what we find in 
the Septuagint, — the simple statement of a 
fact. This undoubtedly represents the 
standard Hebrew text as it existed about 
300 B.c.; but the words in /talics represent 
what were added by copyists in later ages 
to amplify the record and exaggerate the 
prophecy, for ix the Septuagint the prophet 
2s not represented as alluding to the return. 
These facts show most conclusively: (1) 
that, when the Greek translation was made, 
great differences existed in the various He- 
brew manuscripts then in existence; or (2) 
that great changes were made in the He- 
brew text which is represented in our manu- 
scripts.* Probably both statements are true 
to a certain extent. The Hebrew manu- 
scripts differed very considerably as early 
as 300 B.c., while changes were made after 
that date; and these appear in our Masso- 
retic text. However this may be, a com- 
parison of our Hebrew manuscripts and the 
Septuagint proves the uncertainty which 
surrounds the text of the Old Testament. 
These differences are less in the Pentateuch 
than in the historical and prophetical books, 


* Buhl, ‘Canon and Text of the Old Testament,” Eng, Tr., p, 244, 
1892. 
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because the greater sanctity which then 
surrounded the former secured greater care, 
and prohibited the taking of so great liber- 
ties with the text. In other words, the very 
condition of the text shows the operation 
of only natural and historical influences. 
Where veneration played upon the text, 
there the most care was taken and the few- 
est differences exist; but, where writings 
were less revered, the text has been more 
freely altered.* 

A graphic illustration of these facts may 
be made in the following manner: — 
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*The Septuagint was the Bible of the early Church, and from it 
the New Testament writers, as 4 rule, made their quotations; and 
the differences between these quotations from the Old Testament in the 
New, and the parallel texts in our Old Testament, translated from the 
Hebrew, or Massoretic, text, which have attracted the attention of all 
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These diagrams show in a crude fashion 
the conclusions of our best scholars respect- 
ing this subject. The few variations in the 
Septuagint from the text of the Pentateuch, 
as used by Ezra, are shown by placing the 
line A somewhat to the left. Another line 
of changes was being made in those manu- 
scripts which are represented by our Mas- 
soretic text, and this is shown by placing 
the line C farther to the right. The differ- 
ences in position of the lines A and C in- 
dicate the textual differences between the 
Pentateuch of the Septuagint and the Pen- 
tateuch in our Hebrew manuscripts. The 
greater divergence of B and D from the 
top line represents the greater number of 
changes in the text of Jeremiah; while the 
distance between B and D indicates, as the 
passage just quoted illustrates, the greater 
textual differences between the Jeremiah of 
the Septuagint and the Jeremiah of our 
Massoretic text. The conclusion of Dr. 
Buhl is in point: “We have sure witnesses 
to prove that in the time before Christ a 


careful readers, illustrate and prove the position here taken. Compare, 
for example, the quotation in Matthew xiii. 14, 15, and Isaiah vi. 9, ro. 
Matthew is here identical with the Septuagint, while our Old Testament 
represents the Hebrew Massoretic text. 
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form of text did exist which diverged con- 
siderably from the one we now possess.” * 
Enough has surely been said —and this 
is all that is here attempted—to show: 
(1) that the Hebrew text from which our 
translation of the Old Testament is made is 
far removed from the original autographs of 
the authors who wrote and compiled these 
writings. (2) That there is nowhere any 
evidence of a special providential care in 
the preservation and transmission of the 
text. The text of Scripture has been sub- 
ject to the human limitations displayed in 
the texts of all other writings. Mistakes, 
changes, and corruptions were made in it, 
as everywhere else, though the sacred char- 
acter of Scripture zaturally preserved it in 
a purer state than that of ordinary litera- 
ture. (3) Great uncertainty attaches to 
many passages. We have ample evidence 
to prove that their present was not their 
original reading, and the form of the text 
which we possess was fixed in its present 
, Shape by fallible men in the midst of con- 
flicting opinions and doubtful traditions; 


*Buhl, ‘Canon and Text of the Old Testament,” Eng, Tr., p, 255, 
1892. 
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and, however adequate for all reasonable 
purposes, its authority is no higher than the 
judgment of ordinary scholars in an uncriti- 
cal age, who were simply trying to do their 
best. 

Even so conservative a man as Dr. J. 
Paterson Smyth of Trinity College, Dublin, 
admits as much as this in that little book 
which contains much useful information, 
“The Old Documents and the New Bible”: 
“That the whole Old Testament together 
was at any period absolutely word for word 
as it left the hands of the writers no one 
who understands its history will venture to 
say.”* And -yet, if an infallible revela- 
tion, it ought to be “absolutely word for 
word as it left the hands of its writers.” 


HOW THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT IS MADE. 


The text of the New Testament is no 
more free from errors and uncertainties than 
that of the Old. What we call King James’s 
version, made in 1611, and almost univer- 
sally read among English-speaking Protes- 
tants, is the translation of a Greek Lex, 


* Smyth, ‘The Old Documents and the New Bible,” p. 67, 1890. 
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called without very much propriety the 
Textus Receptus, or received text.* Prob- 
ably many have supposed that this Greek 
text, from which our English translation 
was made, is a perfect copy of some ancient 
manuscript, which exactly represents just 
what the apostles themselves wrote; but 
this is very far from the truth. There is 
no ancient manuscript now known, none 
was ever in existence, that reads just like 
that Textus Receptus. 

The Greek text from which our common 
version was translated is a modern manu- 
facture somewhat unlike the apostolic auto- 
graphs. The Textus Receptus is a product 
of the scholarship of the sixteenth century, 
to which the justly celebrated Erasmus 
probably contributed more than any one 
else. It was constructed from all the ma- 
terial then in hand, but it is a construc- 
tion of human scholarship, often walking 
in the dark and with uncertain steps, rather 
than the product of supernatural revela- 
tion; and, while it gives us the apostolic 


*For an account of the process by which the Textus Receptus 
was produced see Reuss, “The History of the New Testament,” 


Am, Tr., vol. ii., §§ 395-404, 1884. 
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writings substantially as first composed, yet 
it is not from beginning to end the tran- 
script of any ancient manuscript or ver- 
sion, while many differences separate it 
from the autograph originals as they left 
the hands of the writers themselves. 

This Textus Receptus was put together or 
built up in this way: Those scholars of the 
sixteenth century brought together for use 
all the ancient manuscripts and versions 
within reach, chiefly using, however, the 
Latin Vulgate and the Complutensian Poly- 
glot.* Their critical apparatus was very 
limited. As verse after verse of the New 
Testament, in each of these sources, was 
compared with the readings in all the other 
versions and manuscripts, differences in 
many cases were found. In other words, 
no two of these documents read just alike 
all the way through. In places one had a 
verse more than another, again a verse less, 
sometimes an almost wholly different verse. 
In places the order of words in a sentence 
was different. Again, different words were 
found in parallel verses, sometimes so dif- 
ferent as to change the meaning. 


*See Smith’s Bible Dictionary for an interesting account of the 
Vulgate. 
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These differences proved that all these 
versions and manuscripts had departed from 
the original text more or less. And what 
scholars did was this: When they came to 
a verse where various differences of reading 
existed in their authorities, they studied 
the problem carefully,* and decided the 
best they could from the evidence before 
them which reading to adopt; and this they 
set down as their text. And so they went 
on from verse to verse, writing as their text 
now what they found in one authority and 
then what they found in some other version 
or manuscript. Thus they built up our 
Textus Receptus, putting into it what they 
decided to be the best readings, now from 
one and then from another source. 

For instance, when we look at Matthew 
xix. 17, we find that the Greek is ré pe A€yets 
dyabdy ; ovdels dyabds, et pr els, 6 Oeds, OT; in Eng- 
lish: “Why callest thou me good? There 
is none good but one, that is, God.” But 
it is found that the oldest and best author- 
ities give the Greek thus: ri pe épwras cept 
Tod adyabod; eis eortiv o dyads, OF, in English: 

*“ Carefully” is probably too strong a word. Reuss calls Eras- 


mus’s edition a “hastily prepared” work, “‘ History of the New Testa- 
ment,”? Am, Tr., vol. ii. p. 411, 1884. 
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“Why askest thou me concerning that which 
is good? One there is who is good.” The 
Greek and English last given are adopted 
in the Revised Version of 1881. Now, as 
those makers of the Textus Receptus built 
up that text, they were constantly obliged 
to decide between different readings, like 
those just given, because the sources before 
them differed in this manner. The fact is, 
therefore, that many verses in King James’s 
version of the New Testament read as they 
do because Greek scholars of the sixteenth 
century decided, amid conflicting evidence, 
to set down this form of the text rather 
than some other. In other words, a great 
uncertainty hangs over many verses; and 
their present form is wholly due to the 
opinion of scholars, who saw fit to include 
these rather than some other readings. 
What we discover in truth is this. Our 
common English New Testament, while it 
probably reads in the main about as the 
original writings when first penned, is not 
a translation of autograph manuscripts as 
they came from the hands of Luke and Paul, 
but the translation of a text built up from 
various sources in the sixteenth century, — 
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a text differing in many places from the 
original, a text for which there is no author- 
ity except the fallible judgment of modern 
scholars.* 


THESE ERRORS ILLUSTRATED. 


If one wishes to realize how very imper- 
fect the Textus Receptus is and how very 
uncertain even the best text of the New 
Testament is in places, all he has to do is 
to turn to a copy of the Revised Version of 
1881, and run his eye over the numerous 
marginal notes, which read, “ Many ancient 
manuscripts read,” “Many ancient manu- 
scripts omit this,” or “Many ancient au- 
thorities have a different text.” These 
facts very forcibly show the imperfections 
of the text, while they clearly indicate the 
process by which our text has been con- 
structed. The wording of many verses was 
adopted as here found because scholars have 
decided that the reading of a certain manu- 


*The formation of our Greek text of the New Testament is ably 
described by Westcott and Hort, ‘‘The New Testament in the Original 
Greek,” 188r, the “Introduction,” vol. ii. See, also, Scrivener, “‘ Six 
Lectures on the Text of the New Testament,” 1875. A popular treat- 
ment of the same subject may be found in Abbot, “Critical Essays,” 
chaps. x., xi., 1888. 
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script is better than that of some other 
which differs from it. 

And the great number of changes to be 
noted in the Revised Version is chiefly due 
to the fact that our critical apparatus is 
vastly superior to that used by Erasmus, 
Beza, and others. Three manuscripts,* the 
Stnattic and the Vatican, belonging to the 
fourth century, the former discovered in 
1859 and the latter only accessible to schol- 
ars until recently, and the Alexandrian, be- 
longing to the fifth century,—these, our 
oldest and best authorities, were unknown 
to the scholars who built up the Textus 
Receptus. 

These ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament are very imperfect. All omit 
verses here and there. There are wide 
chasms in the Alexandrian, Matthew i.—xxy. 
and other passages; while in the Vatican 
the Pastoral Epistles and the Apocalypse are 
wanting. Many parallel verses have differ- 
ent readings; and yet scholars depend 
chiefly upon these manuscripts in building 


*These manuscripts and their influence upon the text are described 


by Westcott and Hort in their standard work, to which reference has 
just been made, 
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up the New Testament text. And it was 
the study of the text of these manuscripts 
which led to nearly all the changes made in 
the Revised Version, and it is to their dif- 
ferent readings that a majority of the margi- 
nal notes refer.* 

Let us look at a few of them. At the 
close of the Lord’s Prayer, Matthew vi. 13, 
“from evil” is changed into “from the evil 
one”, and “For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, forever,” is 
omitted, because no part of the true text. 
In Matthew xvi. the whole of verse 3 and 
a part of verse 4 are marked in the margin 
as omitted “by some of the most ancient 
authorities.” In 1 Timothy iii. 16 a new 
text and translation are adopted, which re- 
move the verse from among the proof-texts 
of Jesus’ deity and the dogma of the trinity. 
These are only a very few of the changes 
made in the Revised Version, which show 
the imperfections of both the Textus Recep- 
tus and the English translation of 1611, 
known as King James’s Version. By con- 


#1 presume that the wide-spread neglect of the Revised Version of 
1881 by the clergy is largely due to the fact that it makes the uncertainty 
of the text so very clear,—so ciear that it necessarily creates in the com- 
mon mind a doubt respecting the absolute accuracy of Scripture. 
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sulting the Revised Version of 1881, we 
see that some passages of considerable 
length are marked as spurious, John vii. 
§3-vill. 11, Mark xvi. 9-20, and 1 John v. 
7 being the most important. 

That is to say, by comparing the best 
text of the New Testament that Erasmus 
and others could construct from the authori- 
ties before them with these three oldest 
manuscripts and other sources of informa- 
tion which we possess, a text is now formed 
which is unlike Erasmus’s text to the 
extent of several thousand differences, many 
of which, however, are very slight. Un- 
doubtedly, if a manuscript a century older 
than the Sinaitic should be found, still 
other changes would have to be made. 

Upon this general subject the cautious 
and judicious Dr. Ezra Abbot made these 
remarks: “It is an unquestionable fact that 
the Greek text of the New Testament from 
which our common English version was 
made contains many hundreds of errors, 
which have affected the translation, and 
that in some cases whole verses, or even 
longer passages, in the common English 
Bible are spurious. ... The manuscripts 
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of the New Testament, /zke those of all other 
ancient writings, differ from one another in 
some readings of considerable interest and 
importance and ina multitude of unimpor- 
tant particulars. .. . Of the more important 
various readings, much of the larger part 
consists of spurious additions to the text, 
not fraudulent, but originally written as 
marginal or interlinear notes, and after- 
wards taken into the text by a very common 
and natural mistake.” * So that any text 
which we may reconstruct will be in many 
places a hunian choice between various read- 
ings, and can have no authority higher than 
the common judgment of fallible men.+ 


* Abbot, “‘ Critical Essays,” pp. 204, 205, 1888. The Italics are 
mine. By comparing the “‘ Introduction” of Westcott and Hort and the 
articles by Dean Burgon in the London Quarterly Review, October, 
188x, January, April, 1382, one can easily see how many textual prob- 
ems are still open among great scholars. 

+ Changes in the text of the Bible were mainly brought about in the 
following manner: (x) By the carelessness of copyists in transcription, 
making mistakes in the spelling, the order, and the division of words, by 
which a part of one word was joined on to another, in their zcorpora- 
tion into the text of what had been written down on the margin as notes, 
and in their substitution of words similar in form, but different in mean- 
ing, (2) By the honest but mistaken efforts of editors 40 correct errors 
or remove obscurity by substituting new words or adding explanatory 
phrases (to which were due many interpolations); to exzrich the text 
by the addition of new matter for liturgical and other purposes, so as to 
expand and emphasize a sentence or paragraph for rhetorical effect. (3) 
By dogmatists who zztentionally changed words or added sentences in 
order to gain support for their theological opinions. For example, 
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These facts certainly set aside the dogma 
of verbal inspiration as a pure figment of the 
imagination without any basis in reality. 
And to appeal to a document so constructed, 
to use a group of writings whose text is so 
uncertain in places as an infallible revela- 
tion superior to human reason, is most irra- 
tional. That is placing a product of human 
reason on the throne of supreme authority 
above the reason that fixed the text in its 
present form. That there are errors in the 
text, some of great magnitude, that the text 
has shared the fortunes of all other texts, — 
these are the universal conclusions of mod- 
ern scholarship.* And, as this is the fact, 
however great and precious some of the 
truths contained in Scripture may be, di- 
vine and authoritative not because there, 


x John y. 7 was deliberately added to secure support for the Trinitarian 
dogma, while the original “‘his father”? in Luke ii. 33 was put aside 
for Joseph in favor of the theory of Jesus’ miraculous birth. The fre- 
quency with which the early Christian writers charged one another with 
changing the text is adequate evidence that the mutilation of the text 
was then not an uncommon practice. See Reuss, “‘History of the New 
Testament,” Am. Tr., vol. ii. § 362, 1884. 

*See Briggs, “Inaugural Address,” Pp. 31, 1891. Professor 
Iverach, a cautious writer, testifies, ‘We cannot be said to have a text 
without error and infallibly true,” “Inspiration and Criticism,” The 
Thinker, January, p. 17. 1892. Such statements as this, now fre- 
quent even among conservatives, do not represent any new discovery ; 
but they do mark the triumph of reason in religion, 
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but because in harmony with dzvine reali- 
tres, still the Bible as a document must, 
from the very uncertainties of its text, be 
treated as a Auman document, to be revered 
and studied as a noble and serviceable prod- 
uct of the religious spirit, but not used as a 
final authority. 

It may be said that these differences in 
the ancient manuscripts, these uncertainties 
in our text, do not involve the great truths 
upon which Christianity is based. All the 
manuscripts contain the main facts, and it 
is of no consequence that such minor defects 
should exist. This is a reasonable position 
for any man to take who uses Scripture in a 
natural and literary manner, not for dogma, 
but for increase in righteousness. The 
New Testament text is accurate enough for 
all practical purposes, but 7 7s not as accu- 
vate as an infallible revelation must be. It 
is not accurate enough to be put above 
human reason or be used as a proof of mir- 
acles; and this claim is not a reasonable 
one for the defender of traditional theology 
to make. The “entire perfection thereof” 
assumed by the creed does not exist. If 
the text is so uncertain, how can I appeal 
to its words with absolute assurance? 
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Look at the real situation. We can 
weed out certain errors and spurious addi- 
tions in the manuscripts of the seventh cen- 
tury, because they crept in from a.D. 400 
to A.D. 650, and we have fourth century 
manuscripts to prove that they crept in; 
that is, these oldest authorities enable us 
to set aside textual corruptions made after 
they day. But what about the two cen- 
turies back of the Sinaitic and Vatican 
manuscripts? Undoubtedly, changes were 
made from A.D. 150 to A.D. 350. Says 
Reuss, “It may be asserted with tolerable 
certainty that, the further back we go in the 
history of the text, the more arbitrarily was 
it treated.” * But how can we detect those 
changes then made? Corruptions more re- 
cent than our oldest manuscripts we can dis- 
cover, but here is a period far beyond even 
our oldest text. 

Dr. Cone states the situation well: 
“There still lies before him [the critic] the 
unexplored and unexplorable serra incognita 
which occupies the period extending from 
the beginning of the second century to the 


* Reuss, “ History of the New Testament,”? Am, Tr., vol. ii., p. 
370, 1884, 
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time when the first express witnesses to the 
text appear.”* For this period our only 
help is found in a few ancient versions, like 
the Peshito and quotations in the writings 
of the Church Fathers; but these sources 
help us but littie, because both versions and 
quotations are very imperfect, while they 
afford about as much evidence against as for 
the accuracy of our text. 

The fact still obtrudes itself. Changes 
were undoubtedly made in the text from 
A.D. 150 to.A.D. 350. Errors which then 
crept in exist in our text, but we have no 
way of detecting or locating them. This 
degree of uncertainty hovers over our whole 
New Testament. Just as our three oldest 
manuscripts proved the Textus Receptus 
corrupt and imperfect in many places, so 
an older manuscript would certainly reveal 
errors where we do not suspect them. They 
enable us to set aside 1 John v. 7, the only 
Trinitarian text in Scripture, as spurious. 
So a manuscript dating from A.D. 150 might 
compel us to drop out of Matthew its last 
three verses. Zhey show us that John vii. 


*Cone, ‘Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity,” p. 26, 
1891, 
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53-vili. 11 is also spurious. So a manu- 
script from the year A.D. 100 might lead 
us to set aside Matthew i. 18-25; and this 
would materially change our views of the 
genealogy of Jesus, provided we still accept 
that as historical. These are not mere fan- 
cies, but legitimate inferences. In the face 
of such textual uncertainties is it not haz- 
ardous to pin our faith to mere texts? 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 


II. Lrrors in Sctence.— Upon this topic 
little need be said, though it is one that 
has been very widely discussed. The fact 
is that the Bible does not claim to be a 
scientific treatise. The intention of its 
writers was not scientific instruction, but 
instruction in righteousness. They only 
very incidentally and very infrequently re- 
ferred to scientific topics; and, when they 
did touch this realm, it was not to disclose 
mysteries or formulate finalities of human 
thought, but simply by way of passing allu- 
sions or mere illustrations drawn from popu- 
lar opinions, which they used freely without 
passing upon them. 
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If a supernatural revelation, the Bible 
ought to be perfect in science as far as tt 
goes, though only dealing incidentally with 
scientific subjects. If divine in that sense, 
it must be held to accuracy in all respects. 
If directly from God, its scientific allusions 
ought to be infallible. The excuses made 
by those who admit its errors in science 
and yet claim miraculous inspiration for its 
religious elements are not valid. If a reve- 
lation at all, we have a right to insist that 
whatever it says about science shall be the 
exact truth.’ 

The plea that the world was not ready for 
a perfect science, and that therefore God 
inspired the writers to set down erroneous 
notions in scientific matters, is too absurd 
for a moment’s consideration. This dis- 
honors God as much as it belittles man. 
The only rational position to hold is this: 
If God undertook to give man a special 
revelation at all, we must suppose that it 
will be perfect and infallible respecting 
everything touched. So that from the point 
of view of tradition it is perfectly legiti- 
mate —if a vevelation, no other view is rea- 
sonable —to insist that the Bible, so far as 
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it deals with science, is absolutely true. 
Therefore, we have a right to say, /f @ reve- 
Jation, then it contains no errors in science. 
But this, I believe, is approaching the Bible 
from a wrong standpoint; and this view cre- 
ates needless difficulties, applies to Script- 
ure a test which it does not invite, and so 
in the end involves the Bible in a discredit 
which it does not deserve. 

When we surrender the claim of super- 
natural revelation, unwisely made in its be- 
half, then the obligation of perfection ceases 
to lie upon the Bible, and its errors in sci- 
ence then bring no discredit upon it and 
involve its friends in no confusion. If 
read as a great but human document, ex- 
pressive of man’s religious spirit, no more 
but no less, then we do not feel obliged to 
find its scientific notions correct; but we 
expect imperfections in such matters, and, 
when seen, they need no excuse or defence, 
and they do not cheapen the Bible for us. 

Nothing in the end is so injurious to the 
Bible as the claim of infallibility made 
in its behalf. It raises false expectations, 
prompts false uses, and applies false stand- 
ards; and, when these falsities are discov- 
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ered, the blame is fastened upon the Bible, 
as though it had made these claims, and 
had been found false in all these respects, 
though entirely innocent. This claim of 
infallibility led men for ages to ‘assert the 
absolute perfection of the Bible in scientific 
matters. They staked its worth and author- 
ity in all respects upon its scientific accu- 
racy, and they appealed to its texts to 
decide whether a Newton and a Darwin 
were right or wrong. Such an attitude in- 
vited the most searching criticism. An 
appeal to the facts of nature proved its 
errors in science; and, in view of the claim 
made, scientists very naturally turned from 
it as a worthless remnant of antiquity, and 
the impression went out among the people 
that science had destroyed the Bible. The 
truth of the matter was that science had 
simply destroyed claims and uses of the 
Bible which ought never to have been made. 

There is nothing in the Bible itself 
which warrants the claim that its allusions 
to scientific problems are infallible. There 
is nothing in the Bible which warrants its 
use as an authority in the world of scientific 
discovery. Men who have used Scripture 
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texts to club geologists and browbeat biolo- 
gists have been doing what the Bible does 
not approve, while their course has brought 
needless ridicule and discredit upon the 
Bible. When scientists have found their 
way impeded by texts, piled there not by 
the authority of Scripture, but by the fa- 
naticism of superstition, they have attacked 
the scientific statements of the Bible not 
from any hatred of religion, but in the de- 
fence of their own intellectual liberty. 
And it is a great pity that dogmatists have 
put such needless obstacles in the way of 
scientific progress, while it is a misfortune 
that they have brought discredit upon the 
Bible by their irrational claims for it. If 
left to its own claims, the Bible would 
never have been arrayed against modern dis- 
coveries. If placed upon its true merits, 
no one would have asserted its scientific 
infallibility; and, if used in a rational 
manner, no critic would have been driven 
to an exposure of its errors in science. 
To stop this misuse of the Bible, which 
now does more harm to Scripture than to 
science, we need a wider and more popular 
acquaintance with the results of modern 
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Biblical scholarship. Canon Cheyne well 
says, Scientists “have well-nigh demolished 
the conventional Orthodoxy, I will not say 
of to-day, but of yesterday, so far as this 
has to do with the Old Testament; and, but 
for the infiltration of more critical views 
into the minds of English Bible-students, 
the cause of this priceless heirloom of the 
Church would be virtually lost.”* The 
only way to save the Bible is to abandon 
the claims for it which are untrue, and to 
stop those uses of it which are irrational. 
From what we know to-day of the Bible, we 
see that it would be very strange if it were 
absolutely accurate in science. If our con- 
ception of Scripture is rational, the exist- 
ence of scientific errors in it will cause no 
surprise and occasion no alarm; and, if we 
ask for the Bible no more than it asks for 
itself, we will neither use it as a test of 
what science may teach, nor will we cast it 
aside as a forgery wrought by superstition, 
but we will go to it “for instruction in 
righteousness.” 


* Cheyne, “The Hallowing of Criticism,” p. 187, 1888. 
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SPECIFIC SCIENTIFIC ERRORS. 


If a supernatural revelation, the Bible 
ought to have no errors in science; but this 
the Bible does not claim, and this claim is 
not supported by an appeal to the Bible, 
for it has errors which cannot be ignored or 
explained away. And yet the element of 
scientific error in the Bible is small; and it 
is small from the very fact that it does not 
attempt to deal with scientific matters. 
The Biblical writers do not often fall into 
erroneous statements about nature, because 
they do not often allude to nature. Their 
realm of instruction is human society in its 
moral aspects and the soul of man in its 
spiritual aspirations; and, being engaged 
upon such themes, we would not expect 
many false teachings in astronomy, geology, 
or physics. In fact, no attempt at any 
teaching in these directions is made. The 
Biblical writings are singularly free from 
grotesque mythological fancies (but not 
wholly)* and also from speculations about 


*See Gen. vi. 1-4. Many eminent scholars consider the story of 
Samson, Judges xili.-xvi., a transformed sun-myth. 
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the Cosmos, not from supernatural interposi- 
tion, but on account of the very quality of 
the Hebrew genius.* It is no more mirac- 
ulous that the Hebrews refrained from these 
things than that the Chinese have not built 
a parthenon. 

The Bible does not represent a scientific, 
but a religious impulse. Science is there 
only very incidentally, and the number of 
its positive errors is on this account very 
small. If its writers had attempted to deal 
with nature, they would have blundered 
like all other ancient writers. Where they 
did touch these subjects, they show no im- 
munity from error. The complete proof 
that they were granted no special inspira- 
tion in the realm of science is found in this 
one fact. No Biblical writer anticipated in 
any respect a single modern discovery; 
while all the Biblical writers shared, so far 
as we can see, the imperfect science of 
their own day. In the world of natural 
science they possessed no knowledge su- 
perior to that of their own time. Their 
ideas of nature were simply those of the 


* Renan, ‘‘ People of Israel,” Am. Ed., vol. i. p. 34, 1889. 
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world in which they lived.* They did not 
anticipate the Copernican system of astron- 
omy, but believed like all others of their 
time about earth and sky.¢ They did not 
anticipate the discoveries of Lyell and 
others respecting the formation of the rocks. 
They had no conception of the true origin 
of human language, the laws of historic 
progress, or the real relationship of human 
races.{ Nature to them—the earth, the 
hosts above, the winds, and all the ele- 
ments — was just what it was to the men of 
their time; and their writings imply all the 
errors of science in this respect which then 
existed. 

Still, the astonishing assertion is yet 
made that the Bible contains no errors in 

* Their references to the geography and natural history of the region 


which they inhabited are reasonably accurate, but this might be ex- 
pected, The same is true of the Koran and the Homeric poems, yet 
this does not make them revelations. 

+ They thought of the firmament and the underworld (Gen. i. 
15; Ps. xcviii. 3; 1 Peter iii. 19) the same as ancient people generally. 
See an article by Andrew D. White, Popular Science Monthly, Septem- 
ber, 1892, new chapters on the “‘ Warfare of Science.”’ 

+The views in Genesis xi. respecting the origin of languages are a 
mere product of the imagination. And, however valuable the ethnolog- 
ical statements in Genesis x., they are no more than reasonably accurate 
historical records. As Schrader states, the compiler had only a dim 
conception ‘‘of the geographical relation of Babylonia and African 


Nubia.”’ ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament,”? Eng. Tr., 
vol. i. p. 70, 1885. 
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science. No errors in science? Is it then 
true that witchcraft is a reality, that dreams 
are supernatural visitations, and that dis- 
eases are due to demoniacal possession? * 
All these things are taught in the Bible. 
Now, either modern science is absolutely 
erroneous or Scripture contains scientific 
errors. 

The apologist asks, Show me a single 
error of scientific statement in the Bible. 
Parading its errors gives as little pleasure 
as discussing the faults of a friend, but 
such folly niust be rebuked for the sake of 
the Bible itself. Let any one take the 
statement respecting the age of the patri- 
archs to a modern physiologist, and hear 
his reply. Even conservative scholars have 
set these statements aside as purely legend- 
ary: “It seems more candid and natural to 

* Allusions to witchcraft may be found in Ex, xxii. 18; Deut. 
xviii, 10; 1 Sam. xv. 23; 2 Kings ix. 22; Gal. v. 20; and many other 
places. Belief that dreams are divine warnings meets us everywhere in 
the Old Testament and on the threshold of the New Testament. See 
Matt. ii. 12. So far as we can see, Jesus himself believed in Satan and 
his activity as the cause of disease. Professor Wendt reaches this 
conclusion: ‘‘ He [Jesus] makes it appear as if Satan was the immediate 
tempter. I am far from thinking that he does so in a mere figurative 
way. Beyond all doubt Jesus accepted the contemporary ideas as to a 
real existence of Satan; and accordingly, in the particular cases [of 


disease] referred to, he supposes a real Satanic co-operation.’”’? ‘ The 
Teaching of Jesus,” Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 164, 1892. 
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respect differ from other literature, It pre- 
serves the prehistoric tradition. The sindp 
of science precludes the possibility of suck Re~ 
ures being literally correct.” * There is not, 
so far as I kmow, a single first-class his- 
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: Statements as anything but legend. In fact, 
; H from beginning te end, the Biblical views 
of nature are im every respect just the views 
held by the people among whom the Bible 
was written: and the modern outgrowth of 
those views measures the scientific inacee- 
racy of the Bible. 


GENESIS AND GHOLOGY. 


A great deal has been written in the last 
: half-century upon the conflict between Gen- 
a? esis and geology. The texts of Genesis 
were hurled at geologists to drive them 
from their truth-seeking and discovery, but 


* Ryle, “Early Narratives in Gamesis,” Daghesitory Timers, past 
May, 382. The Ralics are min, Reosnd}y issaed as & hook, 
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may be called conservative, that, so farcas 
these statements in Genesis may be taken 
in a scientific sense, they are not only in 
conflict with each other, but with the facts 
of nature. This controversy respecting 
Genesis and geology no longer represents 
a living issue. The modern mind has 
reached a permanent and a satisfactory con- 
clusion,— that Genesis contains no super- 
natural anticipation of scientific discoveries, 
and that its creation stories can only be 
accepted as cosmic poems, noble in general 
outline, especially the first, and freighted 
with certain important religious truths, but 
valueless for scientific purposes. 

The only justification for pausing for a 
few moments upon this subject, so generally 
has the above view been accepted, is the 
fact that such eminent men as Messrs. Glad- 
stone and Dawson have recently written 
words that confuse the common mind, and 
give respectability to very erroneous notions 
on this topic.* These men are simply beat- 


*The scientific value of the creation accounts in Genesis was fully 
discussed by Messrs. Gladstone and Huxley in the Wixeteenth Century, 
vol. xix. About the same material may be found in Gladstone, ‘‘ The 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,’”? 1890, and in Huxley, ‘‘Some 
Controverted Questions,’’ 1892. Mr. Gladstone defended the conserva- 
tive position ably,— far more ably than Dana and Dawson, about the 
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ing the air, so far as this subject is con- 
cerned; and, though eminent in other de- 
partments, they cannot reverse the judgment 
of the world of science and scholarship. 
Their point of view has been almost uni- 
versally abandoned by leading scholars and 
scientists of all shades of religious opinion. 

The use of these first chapters of Genesis 
for purposes of exact science is generally 
acknowleged to be a mistake. The true 
position is well stated by Professor Briggs: 
“The chief error in the use that is ordi- 
narily made of the first chapter of Genesis 
is a mistake as to the point of view and 
scope of the representation, together with a 
neglect of its literary form. ... He [ithe 
writer] does not give us a prose history or a 
prose treatise of creation, but he presents 
us with a poem of creation.” * Now, when 
this view is adopted, to bring geology 
and Genesis into comparison at all is as 
needless as to compare one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas and a treatise on acoustics. To at- 


only geologists who now in any way uphold tradition; and yet when 
we consider his concessions, and his changes of position, compelled by 
the keen criticism of Professor Huxley, we see that little is left of the 
claims once made by dogmatic theologians. 

* Briggs, “‘The Bible, the Church, and the Reason,”’ pp. 284, 285, 
1892. 
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tempt a reconciliation is as absurd as to 
attempt to reconcile a love poem and an 
anatomical chart; and to proceed like 
Messrs. Gladstone and Dawson to make 
those Biblical words express an anticipa- 
tion of modern scientific discoveries is to 
engage in as illegitimate a task and as 
fruitless as it would be to use Virgil’s 
dream of a golden age as a prophecy of 
American democracy. 

The true view of the real purport and 
meaning of these chapters of Genesis puts a 
stop to all such labored and involved apolo- 
getics. A very eminent and a very relig- 
ious writer, the late Professor Elmslie, 
described this higher ground in these 
words: “It must be admitted that, prima 
facie, the Bible sequence does not appear to 
be in unison with the geological. Of at- 
tempted reconciliations there is an almost 
endless variety; but, unfortunately, among 
the harmonies themselves there is no har- 
mony. At the present moment there is 
none that has gained general acceptance. 
A few possess each the allegiance of a hand- 
ful of partisans. The greater number com- 
mand the confidence only of their respective 
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authors, and some not even that. It is 
needless to discuss these reconciliations, 
because, if geology is trustworthy in its 
main results, and if our interpretation of 
the meaning of Genesis is at all correct, 
correspondence in order and detail is impos- 
sible. If the order in. Genesis was meant 
as science, then geology and Genesis are at 
issue; but, on the other hand, if the se- 
quence in Genesis was never meant to be 
physical, the wrong lies with ourselves, 
who have searched for geology where we 
should have’ looked for religion.” * These 
are wise words. And it is an auspicious 
sign of the times that a constantly increas- 
ing number of religious leaders are coming 
to take the same view. 

There are three main reasons why the 
positions occupied by Messrs. Gladstone and 
Dawson cannot be maintained. They may 
be stated very briefly, and all the eloquence 
and ingenuity of these and other apologists 
utterly fail to remove these objections to 
their theories. 

(1) Genesis contains fo accounts of the 


*Elmslie, “‘The First Chapter of Genesis,’ the Contemporary 
Review, p. 823, December, 1887. 
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creation, which are not only different, but 
also absolutely contradictory and irrecon- 
cilable.* In the first (mainly in chapter 
i.) the idea of God is more lofty and ab- 
stract than in the second (mainly in chapters 
li, iii.). ‘The sperit is diferent.) in tie 
first everything is pronounced good, but in 
the second the tempter appears, and the fall 
occurs; and this difference of fone is deci- 
sive in other respects. But more impor- 
tant is this fact. The order of creation in 
the first is plants, animals, man, both male 
and female szmultaneously. In the second 
the order is man, vegetation, animals, 
woman. These and other differences of 


*The wide acceptance of the truth of this assertion may be seen 
from the following quotations. Dr. Marcus Dods, of Edinburgh, who 
represents conservative scholarship, says: ‘‘ That the compiler of this 
book [Genesis] did not aim at scientific accuracy in speaking of physical 
details is obvious, not merely from the general scope and purpose of the 
Biblical writers, but especially from this: that in these first two chapters 
of his book he lays side by side two accounts of man’s creation, which 
no ingenuity can reconcile.’ “The Book of Genesis,” p. 2, 1888. 
The Italics are mine. Dr. Briggs writes: ‘The doctrine of creation 
taught in the priestly document of Gen. i. is altogether different from 
that taught in Gen. ii.”” ‘“‘The Bible, the Church, and the Reason,’”’ 
p. 146, 1892, And Canon Driver uses similar language: ‘‘ Differences 
reveal themselves which preclude the supposition that both sections are 
the work of the same hand.”’ “ Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament,” p. 7, 1891. Perhaps the most satisfactory popular 
demonstration of these differences was made by President William R. 
Harper, in the Hebraica, October, 1888. 
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style and thought no sophistry can obscure; 
and such contradictions, while they do not 
destroy their religious value as creation- 
poems, do show that we cannot have here 
any divine anticipation of modern science. 

(2) The intimate dependence of these 
chapters upon similar creation legends 
which have been discovered upon the cunei- 
form tablets of ancient Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian literature, while not robbing them 
of a certain pre-eminence, does compel us 
to surrender the claim that they are abso- 
lutely unique and miraculously revealed. 
The sober judgment of our great scholars is 
thus expressed by the language of Professor 
Ryle of the University of Cambridge: “The 
story of the creation, as illustrated by As- 
syrian and Babylonian discoveries, is now 
seen to be the Hebrew version of one of the 
primitive legends common to the Semitic 
race.”* Now, if these Genesis accounts 
are the restatement of what was the common 
property of the Semitic race, it is needless 
to appeal to them as a revelation, or to 

*Ryle, address, “Church Congress,” Rhyl, p. 148, 1891. See 
also Schrader, “ Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament,” Eng, 


Tr., vol. i., 1285; Bacon, “ Genesis of Genesis,” 1892, Appendix I.; 
Delitzsch, “‘ New Commentary on Genesis,” Eng. Tr., yol. 1., 1889. 
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attempt to reconcile them with modern 
science. 

(3) However skilfully the language of 
Genesis may be twisted and stretched, — 
and what such great men like Messrs. Glad- 
stone and Dawson will do in this direction 
is astonishing,— nevertheless, the contra- 
dictions between these chapters of Genesis 
and modern science cannot be explained 
away. Professor Delitzsch tortured the 
word “day” until it was glad to save itself 
by confessing that it méght mean a long 
period of time. Few Hebrew scholars now 
approve the interpretation. It is not the 
natural meaning of the language. It upsets 
the reason for the observance of the Sab- 
bath; and, even when admitted as legiti- 
mate, the scientific accuracy of Genesis is 
not by any means vindicated, because these 
are not the periods described by science. 
The statement (Gen. i. 16) that the sun, 
moon, and stars were made on the fourth 
day is a most obvious contradiction of the 
fundamental discoveries of science; and, 
when Mr. Dawson contends that we may 
explain away the difficulty by reading ap- 
peared instead of made, he meets the con- 
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demnation of every living authority on 
the Hebrew language. And this does not 
relieve us of the equally obvious absurd- 
ity that vegetation existed in the previous 
period (i. 11-13), before even the sun had 
appeared. How there could be plants before 
there was any sunshine botanists cannot 
conceive. And yet ministers go on assert- 
ing that modern science confirms Genesis 
in every particular. 

The division of creation in Genesis into 
periods does at first sight seem an anticipa- 
tion of the teaching of geology respecting 
the history of our earth; but, when we look 
closer, the similarity vanishes. In Gene- 
sis the creation of plant life zs begun and 
perfected on the third day, and before any 
other form of life appeared. So, also, the 
creation of fowl and fish was begun and fin- 
ished on the fifth day defore other animals 
were made. On the other hand, science 
tells another story. - Higher forms of plant 
life came after some early species of water 
and land creatures, and the creation of 
“every winged fowl” and “great whales” 
was not completed before the land animals 
began to appear. Apparent similarities turn 
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out to be radical differences. As Professor 
Driver remarks, “By no legitimate method 
or artifice which I had seen applied to them 
could these differences be made to vanish 
or even be shown to be insignificant.” * 
There are also a few other considerations 
which need to be kept in mind when dis- 
cussing the relation of Genesis to modern 
science. These chapters cannot be a reve- 
lation, because they utterly failed to reveal 
anything. They did not tell the story of 
the earth to any one until scientists, by pa- 
tient and laborious research, had discov- 
ered it; and, when these first discoveries 
were made, the official interpreters of Gene- 
sis used its texts to prove these scientists 
in error. Not until geology had won its 
victory in spite of text and clergy, not until 
science had established its own revelation, 
did these apologists come forward, and as- 
sert that Genesis was a divine anticipa- 
tion of all these great discoveries. But 
these men were some thousands of years 
too late. If a revelation at all given to 


* Driver, The Expositor, January, 1886. The most satisfactory 
discussion of the subject that I have ever seen. See also his brief criti- 
cism of ‘‘ Dawson’s ‘ Modern Science in Bible Lands,’’’ in the Contem- 
porary Review, March, 1889. 
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teach man the true order and method of 
creation, it ought to have revealed these 
things to the ancients. What was the good 
of a revelation that made nothing plain 
until modern science had discovered it? 

And, again, at the best, Genesis teaches 
no more than what other creation-poems 
have taught, though in a more sober and 
sublime fashion,— the creation of the uni- 
verse by an Almighty God. However great 
and noble this idea, it was very wide-spread 
in ancient times. And beside this, not a 
unique or an original idea, nothing of 
value is asserted. Upon none of the prob- 
lems which now engage the attention of 
scientists, upon none that have occupied 
science for a century, does Genesis throw 
any light whatever. 

Now is it not perfectly evident that we 
are here in the region of human fancy, and 
nothing more? Wherever we find such 
assertions as these,—that serpents talk, 
that God walks about in the cool of the 
evening, that death comes as the result of 
eating the fruit of the mystical tree, and 
that flaming angels appear,—these are the 
sure proof that we are in the realm of myth. 
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It is most certainly as needless and as 
thankless a task to argue against the scien- 
tific accuracy of these creation-poems in 
Genesis as to refute the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy or demonstrate the non-existence of 
Shakspere’s world of fairies. The modern 
mind has reached its final conclusion on 
these matters, and that conclusion rests 
upon an immovable basis of verifiable facts 
to be found in the pages of history and the 
rocks of the earth. For a time the har- 
mony long asserted will still be taught by 
belated theologians, who know not that a 
new day has risen, but only for a time. 
The fact that everywhere these chapters are 
coming to be called ‘creation-poems shows 
the triumph of science and rational religion. 


WHAT HISTORICAL RESEARCH DOES FOR THE 
BIBLE. 


III. Aitstorical and Other Mistakes.— 
The Bible is a collection of ancient histori- 
cal materials, literary documents which re- 
cord and reflect the traditions, beliefs, and 
customs of the ages in which they were 
written. There are statements of fact which 
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we would expect the explorer to confirm, 
because we credit the writers with honest 
purposes and general accuracy. There are 
obscure allusions which the historian and 
archzologist will make clear, while it is 
perfectly natural to suppose that there are 
marvels and legends which it would be im- 
possible for any research to prove or verify. 

No one to-day disputes the large amount 
of authentic history in the Bible, so that 
it is natural that historical investigation 
should confirm many of its statements and 
explain many of its obscure texts. This is 
what archeology does for Herodotus and 
every other ancient work. But the confir- 
mation of the historical statements of the 
Book of Kings no more proves the Bible an 
infallible revelation than does confirmation 
of Herodotus by Egyptology prove that he 
was supernaturally inspired. So far as the 
Biblical writers dealt with: the historical 
affairs before them, we expect to find them 
making a truthful record, and explorations 
will confirm such statements; but this con- 
firmation simply proves them honest an- 
nalists, not inspired revelators. 

What, then, has historical research done 
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for the Bible? It has made it a new book 
by shedding new light upon its pages, and 
by setting its characters and events on the 
great world stage of human affairs in closer 
relations with surrounding nations. This 
broader study of the Bible makes it vastly 
more interesting, as any reader of such a 
work as George Adam Smith’s “Isaiah” 
will find; but, while it becomes new and 
more interesting, the supernatural claims 
in its behalf are not thereby confirmed. 

We must remember that confirming cer- 
tain allusions in a document neither makes 
it a revelation nor proves it all true. And, 
even if all the historical statements of the 
Bible were confirmed by archzology, this 
would prove nothing beyond the remarkable 
accuracy of its writers. 


NOT ALL ITS STATEMENTS CONFIRMED. 


But has archzeology confirmed all the 
Biblical statements? We sometimes hear 
and read the positive assertions that no text 
of the Bible has been contradicted by his- 
torical discoveries, but that, on the other 
hand, its superhuman accuracy has been tri- 
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umphantly vindicated. But the conclusion 
of even conservative scholars has been well 
expressed by an eminent English divine: 
“Discoveries in the departments of Assyri- 
ology and Egyptology have done much to 
elucidate the meaning of many passages 
of Holy Writ, but they have sometimes 
brought to light new difficulties.” * This 
is the precise fact. In digging up the past, 
both confirmation and contradiction of the 
Bible have been found. The light of his- 
tory illuminates nearly all its texts, but to 
show the error of some as well as the truth 
of many. 

There is probably no better witness at 
this point than Dr. A. H. Sayce, of the 
University of Oxford; for he is a man of 
ample knowledge, who maintains for the 
Bible all that the facts will warrant. He 
has very recently said: “But we must not 
be over-hasty in assuming that, because 
Oriental archeology has verified the state- 
ments of Scripture where we least expected 
such confirmation to be possible, it has 


* Wright, “ An Introduction to the Old Testament,” p. 7, 1890. 
See, also, Brown, ‘‘ Assyriology: Its Use and Abuse in Old Testament 
Study,’’ 1885. 
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been equally decisive in vindicating the 
historical character of everything that is 
found in the Old Testament. The same 
evidence which has shown that the cam- 
paign of Chedor-laomer and his allies was 
a reality, and that Melchizedek was a his- 
torical figure, has shown also that the so- 
called zstorical chapters of the Book of 
Daniel are but examples of Jewish Hag- 
gadah [mere romance]. The cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Nabonidus and Cyrus tell us 
explicitly that there was no siege of Baby- 
lon and no capture of the city in the time 
of Cyrus. The siege described in the Book 
of Daniel has been transferred from the 
reign of Darius Hystaspis to that of his 
earlier predecessor. ‘Darius the Mede’ is 
equally unknown to contemporaneous his- 
tory. Babylon was entered by the Persian 
Gobryas, the general of the forces of Cyrus; 
and it was Gobryas, the governor of Kurdis- 
tan, who was appointed by Cyrus over the 
other satraps of the realm. Nabonidus, so 
far from being the son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
was an usurper, and the dated contract-tab- 
lets make it certain that Belshazzar, the 
eldest son of Nabonidus, never became 
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king.” * This is a fair statement of the 
situation. Assyrian and Babylonian dis- 
coveries help to make the Bible a new book, 
but they do not help to make it a revela- 
tion. They confirm many of its texts, and 
make plain some of its dark passages; but 
they prove the presence of error in the 
Scriptures. 

For instance, it is impossible to reconcile 
the Assyrian and the Biblical chronology, 
between which there are differences vary- 
ing from ten to fifty years.¢ Professor 
Schrader, of Berlin, a very eminent but 
also a very conservative scholar, has worked 
these matters out in a standard work, 
“Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Tes- 
tament,” where he writes: “There gapes 
here [in reference to 2 Kings xv.] a chro- 
nological discrepancy which refuses to be 
explained away. If Assyrian chronology, 
certified, as we have said, fivefold, be the 
correct one, the Biblical cannot be cor- 


*Sayce, ‘‘ Biblical Archeology,” the EBxgository Times, p. 118, 
December, 1891. 

+ A conservative English clergyman, Rev. J. J. Lias, has recently 
written: ‘‘The chronology is very often seriously at fault... . The 
chronology of Judges is clearly not to be regarded as strictly accurate.” 
‘What Mistakes are there in the Bible?”? The Thinker, p. 331, 
April, 1892. 
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rect.”* In another passage he makes the 
farther general statement that, while the 
cuneiform inscriptions in many respects 
disprove the Bible, yet in general they 
support the Biblical record: “Though the 
chronological system of the Books of 
Kings, as compared with that of the monu- 
ments, is shown to be untenable, yet in 
other respects the Bible receives from the 
latter, even in the matter of chronology, 
satisfactory corroboration.” + It is need- 
less to enter farther into details, for these 
few cases illustrate the general situation. 

In the New Testament there is little 
scope for investigations of this character, 
because definite historical statements are 
few, and material for testing their accuracy 
is scarce. We assume that these New Tes- 
tament writers intended to tell the truth; if 
they made mistakes, that would be human. 
The fact that they did make mistakes proves 
that they were not superhuman. The most 
notable error zz history in this body of 
Scripture is probably the statement in Luke 
ii. 2, that a decree of Augustus to tax the 


*Schrader, “ Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament,’’ 
Eng. Tr., vol. i, P- 213, 1885, 
} Idem., vol. ii. p. 173. 
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whole world “was first made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.” But Mommsen, 
our greatest authority, declares this state- 
ment erroneous. And recently Professor 
Emil Schiirer, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, reaches the same conclusion.* There- 
fore, the reasonable opinion seems to be: 
the Bible is as accurate as we have any 
reason to expect, if the writers are to be 
regarded simply as honest annalists, but 
not accurate enough for an infallible and 
supernatural revelation. 


CONFUSION RESPECTING THE REAL PROBLEM. 


The problem here presented does not seem 
to be well understood by apologetic writers, 
for they appear to think that the confirma- 
tion of certain very obvious historical -state- 
ments in the Bible also carries with it the 
confirmation of whatever miraculous and 
legendary elements may be included in the 
same document. They fail to see that 
proving the truth of some statements ina 


*Schiirer, “The Jewish People,’’ Division I., vol. ii. pp. 105, 143. 
The description of the manner of collecting the tax is contrary to all 
that we know of Roman habits, and also to historic probability. 
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writing is not enough to authenticate its 
obviously legendary features. 

For example, the cuneiform inscriptions 
prove that there was a king, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as the Book of Daniel asserts; but they 
do not prove that he was turned out to past- 
ure, and ate grass like an ox, as the proph- 
ecy asserts, and this is what rationalists 
have set aside as a fiction. And setting 
aside such legendary elements, while de- 
stroying the traditional claim made for the 
Bible, does not destroy the spirituality of 
Isaiah nor discredit the piety of the Psalter. 

The stone tablets cry out that the Per- 
sians captured Babylon, but they do not 
confirm the statement in Daniel respecting 
the handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar’s 
feast; and the miracle is just what ration- 
alists have doubted. Nothing has been 
done to remove these reasonable doubts. 
Historical research sustains the statement 
in Daniel that Persia was conquered by 
Greece; but the stones of the oven in which 
the Hebrew children are said to have been 
placed without having the smell of fire on 
their garments,—these have not yet cried 
out to confirm the marvellous tale. But 
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this is just what must be proved to make us 
believe in the infallibility of the Bible. 
Again, suppose a tablet should be discov- 
ered on which it is stated that Joshua in 
the year 1281 B.c. defeated the Amorites at 
Gibeon.* What would this prove? Simply 
that the Biblical writer was so far an accu- 
rate historian. It would not prove that our 
Heavenly Father stopped the sun and moon 
to aid Joshua in the slaughter of his own 
creatures. But the partnership of God ina 
horrible massacre by a tremendous miracle 
is what the Bible asserts. This is what we 
deny, and this is what must be confirmed to 
make that book infallible; but this is just 
what archeology has not done. And, even 
if stated on that tablet yet to be found, that 
the sun and moon did stand still, we would 
not believe it. For we find Assyrian tab- 
lets on which Assyrian kings boast of a 
similar help received from their God in 
war; and yet, though these are contempo- 
raneous documents, we do not for a moment 
believe the assertion. And, surely, a tab- 
let, if found in the valley of the Jordan, 


* Joshua x. 6-27. 


sh. vane 


te 
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ought to be treated the same as one dug up 
near the banks of the Euphrates. 

Still again, suppose that an inscription 
should be found near Mount Sinai, giving 
the general fact of the exodus of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt. Would that prove the 
statement true that Jehovah sent a murrain 
to destroy the cattle of Egypt (Ex. ix. 6), 
while in a few days he sent a hail-storm 
to kill the very cattle (Ex. ix. 25) that 
had already been destroyed by murrain? 
This is an absurdity that ought not to be 
found in an infallible revelation, though it 
makes Amos and Isaiah no less interesting 
and inspiring. 

Thirty years ago Bishop Colenso analyzed 
these accounts of the exodus and the sojourn 
of Israel in the Sinaitic peninsula with 
great acumen. He showed in a very forci- 
ble manner that one of the two series of 
ancient accounts interwoven in our Book of 
Exodus, that of the Priest Code, is purely 
fictitious.* These things could not have 
happened. An army of 600,000 men could 
not have been been marshalled in one night; 

*Colenso, ‘Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined,” 


Part I., 1863. Also, Colenso, “ Lectures on the Pentateuch and the 
Moabite Stone,’ Lecture XX., 1876. 
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3,000,000 people with flocks and _ herds 
could not have lived for forty years upon so 
small a territory, nor could such numbers 
have been supplied by water from one well.* 
Think of one well as an adequate water- 
supply for New York! Though Bishop 
Colenso was bitterly denounced and perse- 
cuted for this work a generation ago, his 
presentation of the case was so very strong 
that it has carried conviction to the world 
of modern scholarship.-| He made it so 
plain that these are legends that his general 
conclusions are assumed as true even by 
conservative critics. The recent indorse- 
ment by Rev. B. W. Bacon in his admirable 
work, “Genesis of Genesis,” is very signifi- 
cant. And, if a tablet of unquestioned 
authenticity and integrity should be found 
with the Ten Commandments, signed by 
Moses himself, this discovery would be no 
answer to the arguments of Bishop Colenso. 


*Ex, xvii. 6. See Colenso, “‘ Lectures on the Pentateuch and 
the Moabite Stone,’”’ Lecture XVI., 1876. 

+ Of Colenso, Kuenen remarked, ‘‘Colenso demonstrated the abso- 
lutely unhistorical character of sundry narratives in the Pentateuch by 
' applying the test of those universal laws of time and space from which 
no chain of phenomena can escape.’”’ ‘‘The Hexateuch,” Eng. Tr., 
Pp. Xvi., 1886. 

+ Bacon, “‘ Genesis of Genesis,’’ p. 45, 1892. 
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Those accounts would still be incredible. 
We should still set them aside as legends. 

Some twenty-five years ago a valuable 
discovery was made of what is called the — 
Moabite Stone,—a stone with an inscrip- 
tion which Mesha, king of Moab, caused to 
be placed upon it about nine centuries before 
Christ. This inscription confirms the Bib- 
lical statement that Omri was king of Israel 
in that distant time. But this no one ever 
doubted. What rationalists have denied is 
the statement that Elijah about that period 
miraculously called down fire from heaven. 
And this the Moabite Stone does not con- | 
firm.* In fact, the account which it gives 
of certain events is quite unlike that con- 
tained in 2 Kings i.—iv. : 

We often hear it said that the very stones 
have cried out against the infidels in behalf 
of the Bible. But those who make this as- 
sertion little understand the true state of 
the case. Historical statements research 
has confirmed; obscure texts archzology 
has made plain; but miracles and absurdi- 
ties have not been in any way confirmed or 


*Colenso, ‘Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone,” 
Lecture XXY,, 1876. 
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made more reasonable, and these are what 
rationalists have denied. The stones have 
not cried out that God really commanded 
Moses to slay three thousand of his own 
people for worshipping a golden calf, when 
Moses himself worshipped the brazen ser- 
pent;* nor have they cried out that God did 
in truth command witches to be killed; + nor 
have they cried out that God did really 
himself strike down in death fifty thousand 
inhabitants of Bethshemesh because they 
looked upon the ark.{ These are statements 
which rationalists contend cannot be true. 
The presence of such statements disproves 
the traditional view of the Bible; and 
these archzeology has done nothing to make 
credible.§ 


* Ex, xxx. 28. + Ex. xxii. 18, $1 Sam. vi. 19. 

§It was at one time expected that great things would be accom- 
plished for the traditional view of Scripture by explorations in Egypt. 
But the results have been very small. Little has been found in Egypt 
to make the history of Israel plainer, and nothing whatever to confirm 
any of the legendary and miraculous statements in the Bible, which are 
the only ones that are questioned and that need support. There are very 
few traces of Egyptian influence in the faith or institutions of Israel,— 
“ far fewer than often stated,’’ is the language of Professor Robertson 
Smith, in ‘‘ The Prophets of Israel,” p. 379. The Bible contains only 
a small number of references to Egypt, and none except what a well- 
informed Hebrew writer might easily have made at a comparatively late 
date. In view of the claims made and the small results really effected, 
the words of Professor Wellhausen, in reference to ‘‘the God-forsaken 
dreariness of certain modern Egyptologists,”” seem exceedingly appro- 
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LEGENDS IN THE BIBLE. 


There are, then, legends in the Bible. 
And it is not strange that there are. It 
would be very strange if there were none. 
A legend, moreover, is not a product of evil 
intent or Satanic influence. It is the crea- 
tion of man’s imagination, often impelled 
by a noble veneration for a great personage, 
and often directed toward high moral ends; 
a mere poetic embellishment of prosaic 
facts in order to emphasize and illustrate a 
great truth, a raiment of fancy which every 
one is supposed to understand,— sometimes 
the product of national or partisan pride in 
its effort to magnify itself, and even some- 
times a deliberate reinterpretation of his- 


priate. “‘ History of Israel,” p. 440. This whole subject is ably treated 
by Professor Robertson Smith in an article, “The Date of the Penta- 
teuch,” in the Contemporary Review, October, 1887. These words 
from Canon Driver are as admirable as they are significant: ‘‘It is an 
error to suppose, as seems sometimes to be done, that topographical 
explorations, or the testimony of inscriptions, supplies a refutation of 
critical conclusions respecting the Old Testament. ... Mr. Girdlestone, 
in “The Foundations of the Bible’ (1890), partly from an inexact knowl- 
edge of the facts, partly through misapprehension of what critics really 
hold, employs himself largely in beating the air.” “ Introduction,” p. 
xiil., note. Just about the same language might very justly be applied 
to Mr. Gladstone’s book, ‘‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.’’ 
While full of eloquent passages and some very noble sentences, it does 
not come near the vital points at issue. 


kee 
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tory. As we find such legends in all other 
ancient collections similar to the Bible, it 
is natural for us to expect to find them in 
Scripture. What we know respecting its 
manner of composition confirms this expec- 
tation. They are indeed there; and his- 
torical discoveries have not made them look 
less, but more legendary. 

When we read the stories of the patri- 
archs in Genesis, it is evident that we are 
in the realm of legends,—legends, how- 
ever, which have great interest and a cer- 
tain historic value. When we read in Exo- 
dus the accounts of Moses’ communion with 
Jehovah, it is plain that we are dealing 
with religious romance. None of these 
things were apparently known to the 
prophets of the eighth century BCr9") ame 
the work in which we read them, the Przest 
Code, was composed as late as the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.3 and such legends would be in- 
evitable under the circumstances at that 
late date.t When we read in Numbers 
(xxxi.) the story of the slaughter of the 
Midianites, where we are told that twelve 


*From Amos to Isaiah. See Kuenen, “ Religion of Israel,” Eng. 


Tr., vol. i. chap. v., 1875. 
+ Bacon, “‘ Genesis of Genesis,’’ p. 44, 1892- 
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thousand Israelites killed nearly two hun- 
dred thousand people, including many 
thousands of women and children, and this 
to please Jehovah, we say with Colenso, 
“Happily, this frightful butchery, exceed- 
ing infinitely in atrocity the tragedy at 
Cawnpore, has been carried out only on 
paper.” * When we read the story of Eli- 
jah and his ascension,+ of Hezekiah and the 
going backward of the shadow on the dial, 
and of the angel’s slaying in one night one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand soldiers 
in the Assyrian army,§$— when we read 
these things, we put them aside as legends. 
We would do this if we were reading in any 
other book. Reason and conscience de- 
mand that we must do the same with these 
statements in the Bible. 

The attitude of modern scholars is well 
illustrated by these words from Professor 
Toy: “Legendary material there is in abun- 
dance in the earlier histories [of the Bible]; 
but it is a natural growth which has in- 
corporated itself organically into the real 
history, while a large part of the embellish- 


*Colenso, “Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone,’? 
P. 217, 1876. 


t2 Kings ii, xz. $2 Kings xx. rz. § 2 Kings xix. 35. 
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ment of Chronicles * has the air of an artifi- 
cial addition. It may be to some extent a 
real traditional coloring, but seems in many 
cases to be due to the imagination of the 
writer, who could conceive of the past only 
under the form of the present, and writes 
the story accordingly. The result, at any 
rate, is thorough-going ritual reconstruc- 
tion, a new, nicely rounded history in which 
the well-known characters of the books of 
Samuel and Kings play réles foreign to 
the prophetic conception. The chronicler 
gained his end: his work is a literary suc- 
cess; but it is a religious romance rather 
than a sober history.” + There is probably 
not a single Biblical professor in a German 
university who would question this state- 
ment, so universally is this conclusion there 
held; and even in America and Great Brit- 
ain, periodicals that pride themselves upon 
their orthodoxy have referred to this work 
in terms of highest praise: indeed, a re- 
markable fact, full of hope and promise. 
But there are many who readily admit the 


*This is very fully illustrated by Wellhausen, History of Israel, 


Eng. Tr., chap. vi., 1885. : 
+ Toy, “Judaism and Christianity,” p. 55, 1890. The Italics are 


mine. 
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presence of legend in the Old, who will not 
make the same admission respecting the 
New Testament. And yet this must be 
done with equal frankness, and it is coming 
to be done. When we read the birth-stories 
that cluster about the name of Jesus in 
Matthew and Luke; * when we read in Mark 
of the dove that alighted on Jesus at his 
baptism, and in John of the recall of Laza- 
rus to life; when we read in Acts of the 
cloven tongues and of the death of Ananias 
and Sapphira,§ — then we say that these are 
legends, the tributes of reverent fancy, the 
poetic embellishments of mere prosaic inci- 
dents.|| It is a significant circumstance that 
we should find so conservative a man as 
Meyer setting aside many of these things as 
legendary, using this language about many 
of the incidents reported in connection with 
the resurrection: they “must be referred to 
the category of unhistorical legend.” 

* Matt. ii.; Lukei,, ii 

# Mark i. 10. 

+ John xi, 

§ Acts ii, 3, v. z-r1, 


ll See Carpenter, ‘‘ The First Three Gospels,”’ chap. v., 1890. 
‘J Meyer, Commentary on Matthew, Am. Tr., p. 516, 1884. 
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CONTRADICTIONS IN SCRIPTURE. 


And, as there are legends in the Bible, 
so we find, as already pointed out, that 
there are contradictions in Scripture. Ref- 
erence to some of these will be found in 
another part of this work.* The differences 
in the Genesis accounts of creation have 
just been described. There is also a con- 
tinuous line of differences, often amounting 
to contradiction, between the two stories of 
the flood which are interwoven in Genesis 
vi.—ix. That respecting its length is de- 
cided. As Professor Ryle remarks: “The 
most serious discrepancy of all relates to 
the duration of the flood. In the /ehovist 
narrative the whole period occupied by the 
warning before the flood, its prevalence, 
and its subsidence, comprised but sixty-eight 
days. In the priestly narrative [Preest 
Code], on the other hand, the duration of the 
whole flood catastrophe exceeded a year.” 


*See Appendix. 

+Ryle, ‘Early Narratives in Genesis,”’ the Expository Times, 
p. 358, May, 1892. Now printed in a book with this title. See, also, 
“The Pentateuchal Problem,” Hebraica, October, 1888. 
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Similar contradictions exist in the stories 
of the exodus.* 

We have alluded to the many differences 
between the Book of Kings and the Book of 
Chronicles. A similar line of differences 
separates Samuel and Chronicles. In many 
respects these documents tell an entirely 
different story of the same events. In not- 
ing some of them, as illustrated in the ac- 
counts given by Kings and Chronicles of 
David, Canon Driver remarks, “In these 
and similar representations there is cer- 
tainly much [in Chronicles] that cannot be 
strictly historical.” + A very evident con- 
tradiction of 1 Kings xv. 14— “But the 
high places were not taken away ” — is 
found in 2 Chronicles xiv. 3,— “For he 
took away the strange altars and the high 
places.” “ Both passages refer to Asa and to 
the same circumstance in his life. 

After making a careful examination of 2 
Kings xi. 4-16 and 2 Chronicles xxiii. 
7-15, Professor Henry P. Smith, an emi- 
nent scholar in the Presbyterian Church, 


*See Colenso, “Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite 
Stone,”’ Lecture XX., 1876. 

t Driver, ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,” 
P. 501, 1891. 
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‘frankly uses this language: “It is perfectly 
clear that there is a discrepancy in these 
two accounts.” * A long catalogue of sim- 
ilar contradictions might be made.f An ex- 
tended and exhaustive treatment of this sub- 
ject has been made by Dr. Wellhausen, one 
of our greatest scholars.t 

And the New Testament is not free from 
such differences and contradictions. At- 
tention has been called already to some of 
those which exist in the Gospels. The 
most important are the differences in the 
several accounts of the resurrection and 
the contradiction of the first three Gospels 
respecting the time of the crucifixion by the 
statement of the Fourth.§ A difference of 
considerable interest exists between Mat- 
thew and Luke in their accounts of Jesus’ 
residence at Nazareth. In Matthew ii. 23 

* Evans and Smith, “ Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration,” p. 107, 
a Compare 1 Kings iv. 26 and 2 Chron, ix. 25; x Kings ix. rx and 
» Chron. viii. 23 2 Kings xii. 4-6 and 2 Chron. xxiv. 4-14; 2 Kings viii. 
2526 and 2 Chron. xxi. 20-xxii. 2, Also, 2 Sam. xiii, 8 and 1 Chron, 
x. 1x; 2 Sam, viii, 4 and x Chron. xviii. 3; 2 Sam. x. 18 and 1 Chron. 
xix. 18; 2 Sam. xxiv. 24 and 1 Chron. xxi. 25. 

+Wellhausen, History of Israel, Eng. Tr., chap. vi., 1885. lf 


one wishes to see how trivial and inconsequential criticism can become, 
he will do well to glance at an attack on Wellhausen in the Edinburgh 


Review, July, 1892- 
§ See Appendix. 
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it is expressly stated that the holy family 
took up their abode in Nazareth, for the 
first time, we must infer, after the return 
from Egypt, 2 order that a certain prophecy 
might be fulfilled. According to Luke ii. 
39 the family returned from Jerusalem im- 
mediately after the birth of Jesus Zo their 
own city, Nazareth, where, according to 
Luke i. 26, Joseph and Mary had been liv- 
ing. We are dealing here with contradic- 
tions which inevitably creep into narratives 
touched by legend.* 

One of the most important historical dif- 
ficulties of the New Testament is that 
which is found in the divergent accounts of 
the Apostolic Council, as given on the one 
hand in Acts xv. 6-29 and on the other by 
Paul in Gal. ii. 1-10. (1) In Acts this is 
described as an authoritative church assem- 
blage; but Paul writes of it asa private con- 
sultation, —“ privately to them which were 
of reputation.” (2) In Acts it is a peace- 
ful meeting where Peter and James meet 
Paul and Barnabas on friendly terms; but, 
in recalling his experience, Paul is evi- 
dently disturbed by unpleasant memories; 


*Compare, also, Matt. xiii. 39, 40, and Luke xi. 29, 30, 


we 
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for he writes, “To whom we gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour”; and with 
ill-concealed sarcasm, which points back to 
something far different from the compla- 
cent conference described in Acts, he says, 
“Tames, Cephas, and John who seemed to be 
pillars.” * (3) In Acts Peter appears as the 
original apostle of the Gentiles, and James 
talks like the most catholic-minded Chris- 
tian of his time; but Paul states the out- 
come of his mission to be simply this: he 
won the Jerusalem apostles to an acknowl- 
edgment of his ministry, but their ways 
were still to be separate,— contrary to the 
spirit of the speeches attributed to Peter and 
James in Acts,—“ The gospel of the uncir- 
cumcision was committed unto me, as the 
gospel of the circumcision was unto Peter.” 
There are here differences which cannot be 
explained away. Apologists formerly con- 
tended that these accounts refer to different 
occasions, but this cannot be admitted. Un- 
doubtedly, Acts contains a less accurate 
description of the same event. 

*The Book of Acts, being a compilation from various documents, 
is not wholly consistent; for in ix. 7 it states that those who were with 


Paul at his conversion heard a voice, but saw no one, while in xxii. 9 
it reads that these same persons saw the light, but heard no voice! 
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The position taken by Zeller some years 
ago has in the main been maintained: “If 
we compare its [Galatians’] representation 
with that of Acts, such irreconcilable con- 
tradictions appear between the two that we 
cannot consider the latter to be historically 
true in its essential features.” * These are, 
indeed, decisive imperfections, not unnat- 
ural or unusual in historical documents; 
but they very forcibly show that we are 
dealing here with a human production rather 
than an infallible revelation. 


MISTAKES OF NEW TESTAMENT WRITERS IN 
USING THE OLD. 


The quotations taken from the Old Testa- 
ment by the writers of the New very forci- 
bly show the fallibility of the Scriptures. 
Professor L. J. Evans, a prominent Presby- 
terian scholar whom I have already quoted, 
states the case fairly: “In making the cita- 
tion, the New Testament writer sometimes 
quotes the Septuagint verbatim. Some- 
times he changes a word or two. Some- 

*Zeller, “Acts of the Apostles,” Eng. Tr., vol. ii. p. 16, 1876. See, 


also, Reuss, ‘‘The Apostolic Age,”’ Eng. Tr., vol. i. Pp. 263, 1872; and 
Pfleiderer, “ Paulinism,’? Eng. Tr., vol. ii. p. 228, 1877. 
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times the change brings the passage into 
closer conformity to the original Hebrew. 
Sometimes the change introduces a variation 
both from the Hebrew and the Septuagint. 
Sometimes the writer gives a new transla- 
tion of the Hebrew, apparently his own. 
I appeal to every candid student of these 
facts whether they comport with the notion of 
a rigorous verbal infallibility. To my mind 
they are quite conclusive to the contrary.” * 
It is evident that the apostles, both in quot- 
ing and in interpreting the Old Testament, 
used it according to the imperfect methods 
of their day. 

Indeed, their freedom in the use of the text, 
to which Professor Evans alludes, proves 
two things: (1) That they were not under 
any slavish bondage to the letter of Script- 
ure, and (2) that there were different texts, 
or various readings, in existence in their 
age. But the New Testament writers show 
their imperfection more especially in their 
misuse of passages from the Old Testament. 
They intended no deception; but, by using 
an allegorical method of interpretation, they 


* Evans and Smith, ‘ Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration,” p- 44, 
1891. 
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made texts from the prophets yield mean- 
ings which no rational criticism can allow. 
In this way, guided by a false method and 
impelled by an erroneous Messianic fancy, 
they committed many grave mistakes. And 
there is no more overwhelming proof that 
they were not guided by any supernatural 
inspiration than their misuse of the Old 
Testament texts. These obvious mistakes 
meet us everywhere in the New Testament. 

In Matthew i. 23 appeal is made to the 
passage in Isaiah (vii. 14) respecting the 
child Immanuel as a prediction of Jesus. 
Popular preachers of the present repeat this 
blunder; but the evidence is complete that 
the text ought not to be so used.* (1) 
Isaiah applied this language toa child about 
to be born; and he had reference to an im- 
mediate historical event,— the conquest of 
Damascus, which occurred 7g? B.C.. 3y 
The child about to be born, to which Isaiah 
alludes in a symbolic manner, in order to 
teach a great lesson there and then, was not 
represented as the Messiah. (3) The Jews 
never considered this passage Messianic. 


*See Mitchell, “ Prophecies concerning Immanuel,” Andover Re- 
view, April, 1891. 
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(4) The name Immanuel is nowhere else 
found in the New Testament; and Jesus was 
never during his life called by it, as here 
implied. The writer simply made a mis- 
take; and, as now admitted by great schol- 
ars, Isaiah’s words cannot with any show of 
reason be considered a prediction of Jesus.* 
In Matthew ii. 23 we read, “And he came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth: that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, He shall be called a Nazarene.” 
As no such passage is found in the Old 
Testament, we must conclude (1) that he 
quoted from some apocryphal work, now 
lost; (2) that he misunderstood and misap- 
plied Judges xiii. 5—7, for here a person is 
made a WVazarite,— not Nazarene,— not by 
vesidence in Nazareth, but by a peculiar 
vow; or (3) that he freely combined vari- 
ous Old Testament references to the Mes- 
siah. But im any case he gave a very 
erroneous reason for Jesus’ residence in 
Nazareth. 

' In Matthew xxi. 5 a passage is freely 
quoted from Zechariah ix. 9: “Say ye to 


*The uses to which Old Testament texts are put, for example, in 
Matt. ii. rs, Luke i. 17, John vii. 38, have no justification whatever 
in the context of the writings from which these quotations are made, 
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the daughters of Zion, Behold thy King 
comes to thee, meek, and riding on an ass, 
and on a colt, the foal of an ass.” * This is 
used as a prophecy of Jesus’ triumphal en- 
trance into Jerusalem. But there are here 
two very large mistakes. (1) The writer in 
Zechariah uses the language to describe an 
expected Jewish king, who would at that 
time subdue the Greeks, who are specifically 
mentioned. The prophet, however, was 
mistaken; for Israel became the servant of 
the Greeks. Therefore, the language had no 
Messianic meaning, and it could have no 
reference to Jesus. (2) The writer of the 
Gospel, ignorant of the parallelisms of the 
Hebrew, supposed that two animals were 
here described, while the last clause is only 
meant as another description of the same 
animal. So that the writer not only misap- 


plied this passage, but he also misunder- 
stood it. 


*Our Massoretic text reads: ‘Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion, 
shout, daughter of Jerusalem. Behold, thy King comes to thee; just and 
saved is he, meek and riding on an ass, and on a colt, the foal of an ass.” 
As the Septuagint is somewhat different, the writer of the Gospel prob- 
ably used a text different from both these, probably an Aramaic version. 
These differences illustrate that line of facts to which Professor Evans 


refers in the passage just quoted from him, and they prove the uncer- 
tainties of the text. 


a 
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One of the most glaring mistakes of this 
class is found near the close of Matthew. 
Let me put the two passages side by side: 


“Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken byJeremy the prophet, 
saying, And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him 
that was valued, whom they of 
the children of Israel did value; 
and gave them for the potter’s 
field, as the Lord appointed 
me.” — MATT. xxvii. 9, 10. 


‘‘ And I said unto them, If ye 
think good, give me my price; 
and if not, forbear. So they 
weighed for my price thirty 
pieces of silver. And the Lord 
said unto me, Cast it unto the 
potter: a goodly price that I was 
prised at of them. And I took 
the thirty pieces of silver, and cast 


them to the potter in the house of 
the Lord.’’— ZEcH. Xi. 12, 13. 

The evangelist here attributes to Jeremiah 
what evidently was taken from Zechariah, 
for no similar passage is found in the former. 
And some have supposed that this mistake 
is the only one here made; and, very curi- 
ously, even learned commentators pass over 
the matter, as though the only difficulty 
here is this slight clerical error. But this 
is a very small part of the real difficulty. 
As Dr. Toy remarks, “The external resem- 
blance between the two events consists 
merely in the terms ‘thirty pieces of silver’ 
and ‘potter.’”* Let us briefly note the 
*Toy, “Quotations in the New Testament,” p. 72, 1884. The 
use of the Old Testament by the writers of the New is also ably dis- 


cussed by Kuenen, “ The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’’? Eng. Tr., 
chap. xiii., 1877. 
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chief differences. (1) In Zechariah it is 
the author himself who asks to be paid his 
price. In Matthew the money is the sum 
paid zo Judas for his treachery. Both the 
persons and the use of the money are differ- 
ent. (2) In Zechariah the money is cast 
to the potter in the house of the Lord. In 
Matthew 7¢ zs paid back by Judas to the chief 
priests. (3) In Zechariah nothing is said 
of the farther disposition of this money. 
In Matthew it is used to buy the potter’s 
field, “to bury strangers in,” of which there 
is no mention in the prophecy. Now, it is 
not very remarkable that the writer of the 
Gospel, under the influence of an erroneous 
belief respecting the fulfilment of proph- 
ecy, should fall into the misuse of the 
prophet’s language; but, certainly, no infal- 
libility could have been possessed by him.* 

In Acts ii. 25-28 a Messianic applica- 
tion is given to Psalm xvi. 8-13; but, as 
Dr. Toy remarks, “Of a Messianic refer- 
ence there does not seem to be any trace in 
the Psalm itself.” + Paul, in becoming a 
Christian, continued to argue and quote 


*See Cone, “ Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity,” chap. 
X., 1891. 


* 
+ Toy, “ Quotations in the New Testament,” p. ror, 1884. 
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Scripture very much like the rabbis of his 
time. In Romans ix. 33 he uses Isaiah 
xxviii. 16 to describe Jesus, contrary to 
every sound principle of interpretation. In 
Romans xi. 25, 26, he misapplies Isaiah 
lix. 20, 21, xxvii. 9, in a similar fashion; 
while in Galatians iii. 13 he uses Deuter- 
onomy xxi. 23, with reference to Jesus, 
without any warrant whatever.* His whole 
argument is here, as in some other places, 
fanciful to the verge of absurdity. Paul’s 
spiritual intuitions were very cléear,= iis 
moral enthusiasm tremendous; but in ar- 
gument and interpretation he repeated the 
errors of his school. 

In the first chapter of Hebrews there are 
five quotations from five different Psalms, 
and every text is turned from its true mean- 
ing and misused. In writing of these Pro- 
fessor Reuss used this language: “ Not one 


* Paul represents Jesus’ resurrection (x Cor. xv. 4) as occurring 
on the third day ‘‘according to the Scriptures,’’ evidently having in 
mind Psalm xvi. 10, which reads, “Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy 
one to see corruption.” This is an evident misapplication of the lan- 
guage of the Psalm, for the words really express the personal conviction 
of the writer (see the preceding and following verses). The Psalm is 
in no sense Messianic, as admitted by so conservative a scholar as 
Riehm; and Briggs correctly states (‘ Messianic Prophecy,” p. 151) 
that “there is no thought of resurrection” in the Psalm, Paul’s use 
of the text is wholly without warrant. 
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of which has escaped the criticism of later 
exegetes, as having another meaning in the 
original text.” * 

And even Jesus’ use of Scripture, as 
reported to us by the evangelists, cannot be 
considered absolutely faultless. I do not 
refer to his use of the Pentateuch as the 
work of Moses or to Psalm cx. as written 
by David; for these matters I have dis- 
cussed elsewhere.t There are, however, 
some facts of a different character which 
seem difficult to reconcile with the theory 
of absolute and perfect knowledge. To 
refer to but one instance: the evangelist 
reports Jesus as applying Isaiah xlii. 7-4 to 
himself.{ But, as already pointed out,§ the 
language of the later Isaiah, in which the 
passage is found, must be understood as 
meaning, not an individual, but the people 
Israel. The judgment of Professor Wendt, 
by no means a radical, represents the con- 
clusion of modern scholarship. In discuss- 
ing this part of Isaiah, he writes: This lan- 
guage “cannot be interpreted as referring 

* Reuss, “The Apostolic Age,” Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 353, 1872. 

+ See Chap. II. 


+ Matt. xii, 18-21, 
§ See the Introduction, 
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to one particular future king.”* If so, 
then Jesus, if correctly reported, diverted 
this language from its original meaning by 
the use which he made of it. This fact 
argues no moral blemish, but intellectual 
limitation. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel (John v. 
46) represents Jesus as asserting that Moses 
wrote of him; and yet there is really noth- 
ing in the Pentateuch (even if Mosaic) 
which can be considered a prediction of 
Jesus. Probably he never used this lan- 
guage. But, whichever alternative we take, 
we have here an error. 

Professor Toy has discussed these ques- 
tions in a most admirable manner, combin- 
ing both the spirit of reverence and the 
method of science; and on this particular 
point he remarks: “To assume his [Jesus’] 
interpretation of the Old Testament to be 
final authority is to assume that which can 
be proved only by investigation. The Bible 
itself nowhere teaches that a holy man, sent 
with a message from God, or a son of God, 
the embodiment of the divine, would be 
lifted above the ordinary conditions of 


* Wendt, ‘“‘ The Teaching of Jesus,’’ Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 61, 1892, 
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human life.” * It is very evident that Jesus 
in his use of Scripture, even taking the 
reports as they stand, towered far above his 
disciples and the rabbis of his day. For 
it was the bold and radical Kuenen who 
wrote: “As little as he was equalled in the 
domain of religion, even by his most emi- 
nent disciples, so little can we deem it 
probable that one of them should have stood 
on a level with him in depth of understand- 
ing the Scripture. ... The manner in 
which Jesus uses Scripture stands in the 
same relation to that of his followers as his 
religious genius stands to theirs.” And 
yet, what we have seen in Jesus’ usage is 
not perfection, but superiority, if we may 
trust the reports given in the Gospels. 

The conclusion respecting the whole mat- 
ter to which we are led by a study of all the 
facts is this: The writers of the New Testa- 
ment fell into errors in their use of the Old 
Testament. No superhuman wisdom guided 
them. 

*Toy, “ Quotations in the New Testament,” P. XXvill., 1884. 


t Kuenen, “ Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,” Eng. Tr., p. 548, 
1877. 
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NO UNITY IN THE BIBLE. 


It is often asserted by those who ought to 
know better that the teaching of the Bible 
represents a sublime unity. All its ideas 
of Deity, duty, and destiny, are perfectly 
harmonious. And that teachings on these 
great subjects, distributed through some 
threescore of writings composed during a 
period of over a thousand years, should be in 
harmony,—this is used as an absolute proof 
that the Bible is a divine revelation. This 
is the claim.* And if true, if it were a 
fact that all these writings are in exact 
accord upon such great themes, then some- 
thing more than human nature would be 
needed to account for our Bible. But noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth than this 
claim. All the facts, as any one can easily 
see for himself, point just the other way. 
It is not creditable to any one’s intelligence 
to repeat this absolutely false assertion. 

Look at a few facts, out of the hundreds 
that might be presented. Compare the 
Golden Rule (Matt. vii. 12) with Jehovah’s 


*See Rogers, ‘‘ Superhuman Origin of the Bible,”’ p. 5 e¢ seg., 1874. 
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command in Exodus iii. 22 respecting the de- 
ceit to be practiced by the Israelites in bor- 
rowing from the Egyptians; with the awful 
butchery of the Midianites as described in 
Numbers xxxi.; and with many similar nar- 
ratives in the Old Testament. How can any 
man of common sense and honesty of mind 
look these facts in the face, and say that the 
teachings of the Bible are harmonious? The 
moral sentiment in the one case is infinitely 
superior to that displayed by the others. 
What unity is there between the dreary plati- 
tudes and merely prudential spirit of Eccle- 
siastes, on the one hand, and the sublime 
lessons pictured in Jesus’ parables? Let any 
sensible person read first the one and then 
the other, and say, if he can, that all parts 
of the Bible are in perfect harmony. What 
greater contrast could be found than that 
between Esther — which, as Canon Driver 
practically admits, breathes “a spirit of ven- 
geance and hatred, without any redeeming 
feature ” * and the Sermon on the Mount? 

Yes, a greater contrast can be found; and 
it isin the Bible. Look at these sentences: 


* Driver, “Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,” 
P. 456, 1891, 
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“Pour out thine indignation upon them, and 
let thy wrathful anger take hold of them. 
Let their habitation be desolate; and let 
none dwell in their tents. . . . Add iniquity 
unto their iniquity; and let them not come 
into thy righteousness. Let them be blotted 
out of the book of the living. ... Let his 
children be fatherless, and his wife a widow. 
Let his children be continually vagabonds, 
and beg; let them seek their bread also 
out of their desolate places. Let the extor- 
tioner catch all that he hath; and let the 
stranger spoil his labor. Let there be none 
to extend mercy unto him: neither let there 
be any to favor his fatherless children.” * 
Then read Paul’s immortal description of 
charity (1 Cor. xiii). Could any greater 
contrast be found in the whole realm of 
human literature? 

Are these threescore writers in perfect 
harmony? Put these sentences side by 
side: “Cursed be he that keepeth back 
his sword from blood” (Jer. xlviii. 10); 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God” (Matt. v. 9). 
These commands cannot be harmonized. 


% Psalm Ixix. 24, 25, 27, 23; Psalm cix, 8-12. 
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Indeed, instead of wnzty from beginning 
to end, we find that the writers of the Bible 
are often bold enough to set aside and abol- 
ish the teachings of their predecessors. In 
Exodus xx. 5 we read, “I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation.” But Ezekiel, 
with a good deal of emphasis, set this teach- 
ing aside: “The son shall not bear the in- 
iquity of the father” (xviii. 20). In many 
parts of the Pentateuch, especially Leviticus 
i.—x., the most minute directions are given 
respecting sacrifices, which are represented 
as absolutely necessary and well-pleasing to 
Jehovah; but in Isaiah we read, “He that 
killeth an ox is as if he slew a man; he that 
sacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off a dog’s 
neck; he that offereth an oblation, as if he 
offered swine’s blood; he that burneth in- 
cense, as if he blessed an idol.” * In Exo- 
dus xxi. 24 the command is given, “ Eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, . . . foot for foot.” But 
Jesus felt perfectly free to set this aside: 
for, after alluding to it, he said, “But I say 
unto you, That ye resist not evil: but who- 


* Isa, Ixvi. 3. 
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soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” * These pas- 
sages are certainly not in harmony. 

In Deuteronomy, at the close of a code of 
laws which includes regulations respecting 
sacrifices, these maledictions are pronounced 
upon those who in any way neglect any of 
these regulations: “Cursed shalt thou be in 
the city, and cursed shalt thou be in the 
field. Cursed shall be thy basket and thy 
store. Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, 
and the fruit of thy land, the increase of thy 
kine, and the flocks of thy sheep. Cursed 
shalt thou be when thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out.” + 
But Paul was bold enough to put aside the 
whole Mosaic Law, so far as it related 
to sacrifices and Levitical rites. Although 
the author of Deuteronomy pronounced these 
bitter curses upon those who should neglect 
these things, the apostle Paul, with much 
force, and even vehemence, argued against 
them as then useless,— nay, more than that: 
“Christ is become of no effect unto you, 
whosoever of you are justified by the law.” $ 


* Matt. v. 39- + Deut. xxviii, 16-19. 
Gal. v. 4. 
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The very system enforced as absolutely 
divine in the Pentateuch this great advo- 
cate of liberty set aside as no longer opera- 
tive or useful. Hardly any two pieces of 
literature could be found with more radical 
differences than the Book of Leviticus and 
Paul’s letter to the Romans. 

All the teachings of the Bible respecting 
God in harmony? What could be farther 
apart than the blood-thirsty Jehovah of 
Judges and Jesus’ Heavenly Father of infi- 
nite love? All the teachings of the Bible 
about the future life a perfect unit? What 
could be more unlike than the silence of 
the Hebrew prophets and the despair of 
Ecclesiastes on the one hand and on the 
other the vivid hope of the Gospels and the 
glorious certainty of immortality which 
shines in Paul’s letter to the Corinthians? 
All the teachings of the Bible upon human 
duty in exact accord? Compare the spirit 
and ideal of the eighth-century prophets 
from Amos to Isaiah with the spirit and 
ideal of Leviticus. Compare Joshua and 
James. Compare the Psalms of loving- 
kindness, viii., XVilb,5 Sxx Ie cokes Ciii., and 
the imprecatory Psalms, lxix., cix., and 
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cxxxvii.* Compare the Book of Proverbs 
and the Sermon on the Mount. Are there 
no differences here, profound and radical? 
Surely the differences are many and great. 

And from a rational point of view — the 
conception of the Bible as religious liter- 
ature — such differences seem very natural. 
The Bible as a record of religious progress 
could hardly be otherwise. It is all the 
more natural and all the more valuable for 
every practical purpose because of these 
differences. Indeed, the Bible is a precious 
library of religious literature, reflecting the 
thought and aspiration of successive ages; 
and, as such, it could not be true to human 
history unless just these differences did 
exist. It would be unreasonable to expect 
uniformity of writers so differently situated 
and separated by such long periods. 

This uniformity does not exist. There 
are differences here similar to those found 
in other great world literatures. There is 
no more evidence of a superintending spe- 
cial providence enforcing uniformity in the 


* Professor A, B. Davidson, of Edinburgh, a loyal Scotch Presby- 
terian, is free to write, ‘A theology of the Old Testament, however, 
is really an impossibility, because the Old Testament is not a homo- 
geneous whole.” Crétical Review, vol. i. No. I. p, 29. 
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Bible than in Hindu or Chinese literature. 
There is progress in its views of God, the 
future, the moral law; and this very prog- 
ress, leading on to clearer and nobler relig- 
ious ideals, is one source of its utility and 
one feature of its greatness. It possesses 
just that wide range of variety which pre- 
cludes the possibility of its being a super- 
natural revelation, but which makes it a 
genuine and helpful illustration of man’s 
religious growth and possibility. 


WHAT THE BIBLE CLAIMS FOR 
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WHAT THE BIBLE CLAIMS FOR 
ITSELF. 


THE HARM DONE BY EXCESSIVE CLAIMS. 


WO things seem very evident and rea- 
sonable: first, that it is fair and just 
to judge the Bible by the claims which it 
makes for itself rather than by the asser- 
tions made about it by dogmatists; and, 
second, that it is an injury not only to the 
Bible, but to the cause of religion, to make 
for it any claims greater than what it makes 
for itself, or greater than what the facts 
themselves warrant. 

On this last point, the harm done by 
excessive claims for the Bible, something 
has already been said at the opening of the 
last chapter; but the importance of the sub- 
ject will justify some repetition. These 
words from Canon Driver are as wise as 
they are significant: “Nothing is more de- 
structive of the just claims of Christianity 
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than a false theory of inspiration. Noth- 
ing has led to more fatal shipwrecks of faith 
than the acceptance in youth of @ priori 
views of what an inspired book ought to be, 
which the study of maturer years has dem- 
onstrated only too cogently to be untrue to 
fact. ... Men’s respect for the Bible will 
be most securely won, and its authority 
most effectually established, by the truth 
about it being set before them and by claims 
not being raised on its behalf whzch it does 
not raise for itself. Men’s respect for it, it 
is to be feared, is sometimes sadly dimin- 
ished by the forced and unnatural expedi- 
ents to which apologists have resorted for 
the purpose of reconciling the facts which 
the Bible actually presents with those which, 
according to their own theory of its origin 
and contents, ought to be found in it.” * 
This is just what has very often happened 
in the last fifty years. Men who in their 
youth were taught a false view of the Bible, 
when they grew older, discovered that the 
traditional theory is untrue; and, as a re- 
sult, they turned with disgust or bitterness, 
not only away from the Bible, but also from 


* Driver, ‘‘ Sermons on the Old Testament,” p. 156, 1892. 
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the sanctities of religion associated with it. 
Wherever you find a man who represents 
himself as hating the Bible, you may be 
sure that early in life he was told that he 
must believe everything in it, or be eter- 
nally damned. So that the quickest way to 
bury the Bible is to urge dogmatically a 
false theory about it. 

Another recent writer, of conservative 
and energetic piety, has well said: They 
who think to protect the Bible by a dogma 
must in the end discredit it, for they imply 
that their dogma is really the foundation 
on which the Bible rests. As a matter of 
fact, the Bible stood before that crude 
dogma of infallible inspiration was in- 
vented; and the Bible will stand when that 
dogma has passed away.” * It is a hopeful 
and significant fact that the teachers of re- 
ligion are beginning to understand the situ- 
ation, and are endeavoring to undo the harm 
done by erroneous assertions respecting 
Scripture. The scientific spirit is fast 
spreading, and nothing is now accepted ex- 
cept what can justify itself by an appeal to 
the facts. The Bible has nothing to fear 


* Horton, ‘‘ Revelation and the Bible,’’ p. 25, 1892- 
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from the light of truth, but great injury has 
come to it and to man from the false asser- 
tions of dogmatic theology. The claim of 
infallibility has given undue prominence 
to its errors and imperfections, for it has 
challenged men in self-defence to expose 
and parade its outgrown puerilities; but, 
when this false claim is abandoned, then 
will appear a more rational appreciation 
and a more spiritual use of the Bible. 


DOES NOT CLAIM TO BE THE WORD OF GOD. 


It is commonly taken for granted that the 
Bible claims to be the Word of God, just 
as medizval scholastics took it for granted 
that one side of the head is warmer than the 
other, simply because a great teacher once 
made this assertion. It has become a tra- 
dition to use this language about the Bible. 
The phrase has become a piece of religious 
currency, so that to deny this claim would 
seem to many like an act of impiety. This 
they imagine is the attestation which God 
himself has affixed to Scripture, and who- 
ever refuses so to accept the Bible really 
calls Goda liar. This is the way that the 
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clergy taik about the Bible; and this is the 
way that the people, as a rule, feel about 
the matter. And yet ¢hzs claim is not made 
in the Bible; and the use of this phrase, the 
Word of God, to describe Scripture, zs wholly 
anscriptural and unscientific. 

It is a surprise and a misfortune that so 
progressive a scholar as Dr. Briggs should 
use his great influence to prolong this con- 
fusion; but this he does, and he even goes 
so far as to assert, “They [the Scriptures] 
claim to be the Word of God.”* If asked 
for the specific texts wherein the claim is 
made in behalf of these Scriptural writings 
as a body, Dr. Briggs would find himself in 
a difficult position. For the Bible does not 
contain a particle of evidence in support of 
his assertion. The Bible nowhere makes thts 
claim for itself; and the phrase, the Word 
of God, zs nowhere used tn Scripture to des- 
ignate either this or any other body of writ- 
ings. This term, or its more infrequent 
equivalent, the Word of the Lord, is used 
by the Biblical writers to describe the mes- 
sage which they have to deliver, the truth 
which they see and feel; but it is never ap- 


* Briggs, ‘‘ The Bible, the Church, and the Reason,”’ p. 107, 1892. 
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plied to a written document or to a collec- 
tion of writings. 

The Scriptures nowhere contain even a 
hint that these books which compose our 
Bible, and no others, are the Word of God. 
The usage of the term is most decisive in 
teaching the exact opposite. This phrase 
is an Oriental or figurative manner of speech 
used by the Hebrews—an equivalent ex- 
pression is universal in all Eastern Script- 
ures — to describe a great religious truth or 
a deep spiritual conviction. 

Principal Fairbairn comes near the mark 
in these words: “The Word of God is a 
large term: it does not represent a closed, 
but a living history, not something that is 
dead, a letter that can be printed in black 
on white, a book which compositors have 
set up and binders have bound, and edu- 
cated people can read. It is living: it has 


~ -~.._no being without the Spirit of God. Were 


that_Spirit to be withdrawn, the Scriptures 
would™cease to exist.”* In other words, 
the Word of God is the truth of God, espe- 
cially as it is put into life. The writers of 


y. . . a 
*Fairbairn, “*The Seat and Source of Authority in Religion,’’ the 
Christian Uniors, Oct. 17, 189r. 
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our Bible uniformly use this phrase to de- 
scribe the ¢ruth rather than a document ; 
and they never use it in a restricted sense, 
as applicable simply to some particular 
truth, and no other. 


AN APPEAL TO THE BIBLE ITSELF. 


Let us go to the record itself to verify 
this position. And it makes very little 
difference where we look in Scripture. The 
same usage meets our eyes everywhere. 
Take the prophecy of Ezekiel. This lan- 
guage is frequently used: “The word of 
the Lord came unto me, saying.” * This 
could not refer to Pentateuch or Old Testa- 
ment, for then neither was in existence. It 
is plain that no writing whatever, not even 
this prophecy, was intended. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly clear what Ezekiel meant. 
And his meaning was simply this: a cer- 
tain great idea or truth took possession of 
him; and this, after the common manner of 
his age and race, he referred directly to 
God. 

The usage of Jeremiah is the same: “But 


* Ezek. vi. 7. 
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his [God’s] word was in mine heart as a 
burning fire.” * This language could not 
refer to a manuscript; it evidently referred 
to the body of religious truths which Jere- 
miah felt called to deliver as a message to 
his people,— a message which God commis- 
sioned him to preach. It was the truest 
truth that he knew. The context makes this 
perfectly plain. The prophet meant no 
more and no less. And, in dealing with 
this subject, we must not transfer to those 
times our modern modes of thought; we 
must remember that then no distinctions, as 
at present, were made between the natural 
and the miraculous. When the Hebrew 
prophet said that Jehovah commanded him 
to teach certain things, when he wrote, 
“The word of the Lord came unto me, say- 
ing,” we must not suppose that he had in 
mind any supernatural dispensation. Such 
distinctions and terms were not then in 
use. That language was applied to a purely 
human experience; for, just as he felt that 
Jehovah directly gave him the child born to 
him, so also he felt that Jehovah stood back 
of these deepest experiences of his life. 


* Jer. xx. 9. 
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By these phrases he claimed no special 
gifts; he used them as descriptive of the 
common experiences of life. Jehovalr was 
immanent everywhere. 

When the later Isaiah wrote, “ The word 
of our God shall stand forever,” * he could 
not have meant a collection of writings like 
our Bible; for such a collection was not 
then in existence. He meant the truth, and, 
evidently, the truth as it was possible for 
all men to apprehend it. Nothing could be 
more irrational than to apply this language 
to our Bible as a book, or even exclusively 
to the truth which it contains. The Psalm- 
ist is in the same line when he exclaims, 
“The entrance of thy words giveth light.” + 
The meaning would be the same if we made 
it read, The entrance of thy truth giveth 
light. And there is no reason why we 
should limit the scope of the word “truth” 
to the truths in these Biblical writings, and 
to no others. 

In fact, in almost every instance where 
“the word of God” and its equivalents are 
used in the Bible, the exact meaning would 
be preserved if we substituted the single 


* Isa. xl. 8. + Psalm cxix. 130. 
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word “truth.” Where this does not give 
the meaning, the word “conviction” will 
usually do so. For example, “The word 
of God came to Nathan, saying.”* The 
writer meant that a certain imperative con- 
viction took possession of Nathan’s mind. 
Such language was the usual manner of ex- 
pression, and it implied no more than our 
more prosaic and secular phrases about our 
own human experience. That it could not 
refer to a writing, much less our Bible, is 
most evident. 

This passage from Professor Robertson 
Smith describes what the prophets under- 
stood by ¢he word of God: “No written 
book would satisfy the thirst for God’s 
word of which Amos speaks. The only 
thing that can supersede the Torah (law or 
truth) of the prophets is the Torah written in 
every heart and spoken by every lips} os 
God’s word, not in a book, but in the heart 
and mouth of his servants, is the ultimate 
ideal as well as the first postulate of pro- 
phetic theology.” This, so far as I can 
see, is an exact statement of the true usage 


*1 Chron. xvii. 3. t See Isa. lix. ar. 
+ Smith, ‘‘ Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” p, 294, 1881, 
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of this term by the Old Testament writers. 
They never use it to describe a writing or 
a collection of writings, not even their own 
productions, but. religious truth or spiritual 
conviction; and it is never used to describe 
either as a finished product. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


The writers of the New Testament follow 
the same course. This may be shown by 
reference to a few texts. When Luke 
wrote, “The word of God came unto 
John,” * what did he have in mind? Was 
he thinking of the body of writings known 
to us as the Old Testament? The question 
is too absurd to need an answer. Here, 
again, we have an Oriental figure of speech, 
not peculiar to the Hebrews, which means 
that a conviction so thoroughly possessed 
John the Baptist respecting a certain line 
of conduct that he felt it to be a command 
from God. When we feel similar convic- 
tions to-day, we say, I am fully persuaded: 
the language is different, but the experience 
is identical. A little farther on, in writing 


* Luke iii. 2. 
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of Jesus’ preaching, Luke uses the words, 
“The people pressed upon him to hear the 
word of God.” * It is plain that what is 
meant here is not a writing or book, but 
the gospel itself,—the sublime truths 
which Jesus taught respecting the kingdom 
of heaven. 

A similar usage is found in Acts, in a 
description of the preaching of Paul and 
Barnabas. “It was necessary that the word 
of God should first have been spoken to 
you.” + This means, of course, not a writ- 
ten document, but the truth about Jesus and 
the way of life which he described. In 
some cases, this term is used for truth in a 
more general sense. “By the word of God 
the heavens were of old.” Allusion is 
here made to an ancient notion, probably 
more Greek than Hebrew, that truth acted 
as the agent of God in the creation of the 
universe. However this may be, the writer 
did not have our Bible in mind. These 
passages illustrate all the uses of the term § 
that are found in the New Testament, and 

* Luke v. 1. t Acts xiii, 46. $2 Peter iii. 5. 


§ No exception is found in Mark vii. 13; for the reference is to 


the truth rather than a mere Sook, the commandment rather than the 
document containing it. 
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none of these uses gives us any warrant for 
calling the Bible the Word of God. No 
such claim is made in Scripture for itself. 

The Biblical writers did claim to set 
forth that truth which is the word of God, 
but they never identify this with the docu- 
ments which they composed. They never 
claim to exhaust the truth or make a final 
statement of the word of God, and they 
never claim for themselves a supernatural 
experience from which other men are cut 
off. Professor Ryle has searched through 
the Bible itself, Josephus, Philo, the Tal- 
mud, as well as the Apocrypha, for the 
various titles given to the Scriptures, and 
he has made of these titles a very interest- 
ing list; but nowhere did he find this term, 
Word of God, applied to these writings, *— 
a very interesting and a very significant 
fact. 

Upon this general subject Canon Driver 
has written with clearness and authority: 
“Applied to the Bible as a whole, the ex- 
pression ‘Word of God’ seems to savor of the 
old theory of inspiration, which no one now 
cares to maintain, according to which the 


* Ryle, “The Canon of the Old Testament,” Excursus E, 1892. 
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Holy Ghost dictated to the Biblical writers 
the very terms which they were to use. It 
seems to place every part of the Bible upon 
precisely the same spiritual level. It seems 
to imply an absoluteness, a finality, a per- 
fectness, which, as the instances that I have 
referred to sufficiently show, do not inhere 
in every particular statement which Script- 
ure contains. , ..., And it should’ be care- 
fully remembered that this use of the term 
is not Biblical.”* As a matter of fact, 
then, it is, as already stated, both unscript- 
ural and unscientific to call the Bible the 
Word of God. It makes no such claim for 
itself, and the character and history of these 
writings oppose rather than support this as- 
sertion in its behalf. 

There are, to be sure, certain parts of the 
Pentateuch, a few chapters in Exodus, Le- 
viticus, and Deuteronomy, which claim to 
record the will of God in a special and 
peculiar manner; but upon this point: it 
may be said: (1) that modern scholarship is 
unanimous in the conclusion that those 
codes represent the product of a law-making 
as natural and as human as any legislation 


* Driver, “Sermons on the Old Testament,” p. 158, 1892. 
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in the world, and (2) that these parts of 
the Bible contain, as a rule, what Paul set 
aside, and what, so far as Christendom is 
concerned, is absolutely inoperative. 

But in time the reverence justly paid to 
the noblest teachings of the Bible was trans- 
ferred to the very document which contains 
them;.and the term “ ‘word of God” was 
given not. alone to the truth in it, but to 
the collection of writings as a whole. Vict 
this habit of speech did not become general 
until modern times, and for it there is nei- 
ther Biblical nor apostolic authority. Pro- 
fessor Joseph Henry Thayer, of Harvard 
University, well says: “It was not before 
the polemic spirit became rife in the con- 
troversies which followed the Reformation 
that the fundamental distinction between 
the ‘word of God’ and the record of that 
word became obliterated, and the pestilent 
tenet gained currency that the Bible is 
absolutely free from every error of every 
Sort.” * 

It is altogether wrong to take that trop- 
ical and Oriental phrase, “the word of God,” 
and restrict it in meaning and turn it into 


* Thayer, “ Changed Attitude towards the Bible,’’ p, 63, 1891. 
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a dogma, just as though the Biblical writers 
claimed to be giving forth a truth exclu- 
sively committed to them, and a truth, too, 
which must serve as a final description of 
the law of God. This is especially wrong, 
because those writers, as we have seen, 
made no such claims.* “But it is a=ias 
greater wrong, both to the Bible and to man 
himself, to take this term, universally used 
in Scripture as equivalent to religious truth 
or spiritual conviction, and make it the 
name of a collection of documents of human 
origin and different values. 


NO GENERAL CLAIM MADE. 


As the Bible contains no description of 
its own contents, so also it contains no 
claim whatever for itself asa whole. The 
Bible nowhere describes the process of rev- 
elation, nor does it define the nature and 
extent of inspiration. Some Biblical writ- 
ers claim to speak in the name of God; but 
their special relations to God they do not 
explain, nor do they state whether they con- 


*The fact that later writers set aside the “teachings of earlier 
writers proves that they did not consider these writings as infallible. 
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sidered them peculiar to themselves. And 
there are other writers who make no claim © 
whatever for themselves. 

There is one passage which, from its 
position, has led many to suppose that the 
Bible was compiled and closed just in its 
present shape by divine authority. That 
passage stands in the last chapter of Reve- 
lation: “If any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the book of 
life, and out of the holy city, and from the 
things which are written in this book.” * 

Now, these words, standing at the end of 
the Bible, have been understood as refer- 
ring to the Scriptures as a whole. They 
have been taken as an attestation and au- 
thorization of the entire Bible by the Al- 
mighty himself. Many have felt that here 
is the divine seal put upon Scripture by the 
Spirit of God. This is the claim which 
God makes in behalf of these writings. 
This does look like a clear case, until we 
begin to examine it. 

But, when we consider the facts, we see 
that this passage can have no reference to 


* Rev. xxii. 19. 
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the Bible as a whole, and that whatever 
claim it makes can refer only to this partic- 
ular writing: (1) The Book of Revelation 
was not added by its writer to the Bible as 
the final member of the body of Scripture. 
He did not write it to close the New Testa- 
ment collection, because no such collection 
was in existence until many years after his 
day. When Revelation was written, there 
was no New Testament to be closed, and no 
one as yet had thought of a new body of 
Scripture. The very beginning of such a 
collection was made after that time, so 
that these words could not have been in- 
tended to refer to the whole Bible, any 
more than the writer could have intended to 
close the canon of the Bible. 

(2) Revelation stands at the end of our 
Bible, not because written for that place, 
not because an appropriate end, but simply 
because it was so long disputed. Its right 
to a place in the New Testament was long 
and extensively denied.* Even Luther did 
not admit it to be either apostolic or pro- 
phetic;+ and it was finally admitted be- 


* Reuss, History of the New Testament, Am. Tr., vol. ii. p. 316, 
1884. 


t Davidson, “The Canon of the Bible,” p. 216, 1878. 
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cause of its association with the name of 
John rather than on account of its intrinsic 
worth. And it stands at the end simply 
because so long held in doubt. Hence it- 
is only by accident that this passage closes 
the Bible. And in ancient times Revela- 
tion was not always placed at the end of the 
New Testament. In the decree of Gela- 
sius it follows Paul’s Epistles, and in the 
celebrated Clermont Manuscript it precedes 
Acts.” 

(3) As a matter of fact, even if we accept 
the date of composition assigned to it by 
the most recent theory of the origin of Rev- 
elation, there were other writings, now in 
our New Testament, which were composed 
and added to Scripture after it was pro- 
duced,— notably 2 Peter and 3 John. 

(4) But most decisive of all, and suffi- 
cient of itself, is the fact that the passage 
only claims to refer to this particular writ- 
ing: “the book of sds prophecy 2.46. the 
precise language. There is here no refer- 
ence, even by implication, to the Scriptures 
as a whole. Thus we find that this pas- 
sage is absolutely destitute of any bearing 


* Davidson, ‘The Canon of the Bible,” p. 230, 1878. 
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upon the topic under discussion. It is in 
no sense God’s attestation of the Bible. It 
contains no claim that can be applied to 
the Scriptures. 


THE CHIEF ALLUSION TO INSPIRATION. 


The most decisive passage in the Bible 
on this subject is this,—no longer, how- 
ever, attributed by the best scholars to 
Paul: “Every scripture inspired of God is 
also profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.” * This is the translation of 
the Revised Version, and it gives to the 
passage quite a different meaning from that 
of King James’s Version. 

This language has been, and is even now, 
strange to say, used to support the claim of 
infallible revelation. So great a scholar 
as Professor Briggs apparently appeals to it 
in support of his assertion: “They [the 
Scriptures] claim to be infallible in relig- 
ion, faith, and morals.”+ But there is 


*2 Tim. iii, 16, 17, Revised Version of 188r. 
t Briggs, “The Bible, the Church, and the Reason,” pp, 106, 107, 
1892. 
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nothing in the passage about zzfallzdclity. 
The claim is not that Scripture is zzfall- 
ble, but that it is profitable, — and profitable 
not for dogma, but for “zustruction which is 
in righteousness.” There is nothing what- 
ever in this particular language to justify 
its use in support of any theory of infalli- 
bility or supernatural revelation. 

Look at a few considerations: (1) There 
is here no definition of inspiration. We 
are not told what inspiration ts. (2) No 
list of the. Scriptures is given. We are 
not told what writings are inspired. (3) 
The writer could not have had our New 
Testament in mind; for that collection was 
not then formed, and the writings compos- 
ing it were not then used as Scripture. 
(4) This is more a direction respecting the 
use of certain writings, presumably the 
Septuagint, than a claim for the Bible as a 
whole. 

This much is certain. The claim of in- 
fallibility receives here no support, nor 
does the assertion that the Bible is a rule 
of faith and practice superior to reason have 
any support in this passage. It is not 
said, The teaching of Scripture has su- 
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preme authority above reason. Nothing of 
the kind is implied. It is simply said, 
Scripture is profitable “for instruction 
which is in righteousness.” 

In fact, there is nothing more in this 
passage than a very natural and reasonable 
direction respecting the use of Scripture, 
which the most advanced radical can readily 
accept. And as Dr. Bascom. well says, 
“Inspiration in this passage may as readily 
mean a normal as an abnormal action of the 
mind.” * ‘The conclusion of the whole mat 
ter, so far as this passage is concerned, is 
this: there is here no basis for those tower- 
ing assumptions which theology has made 
in behalf of the Bible. 


A FEW TEXTS BRIEFLY DISCUSSED. 


There are several significant texts which 
deserve a passing glance in this connection, 
though they all lend Support to a purely 
natural view of Scripture. In Job we read, 
= There is ‘a'spirit in man: and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing.” + It is plain that the writer 
had in mind a natural and universal proc- 


* Bascom, “The New Theology,” p, 29, 1891. t Job xxxii. 8, 
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ess rather than a peculiar and supernatural 
operation; for he is speaking of man as 
a man. The universality of inspiration 
would seem to be a Biblical doctrine, not 
alone from the above text, but from others 
like this: “The true light which lghteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” * 
Here, as in Job, inspiration is attributed, 
not to any writing, much less to the Bible, 
but to the divine in man. And we have one 
text which expressly states that the divine 
truth, the real message of God to man, is 
not a closed, fixed, and literal document, 
but a living and expanding dispensation: 
“The word of God is not bound.” + 

There may seem. to be a contradiction of 
this position in the following text: “For 
no prophecy ever came by the will of man: 
but men spake from God, being moved by 
the Holy Spirit.” But here, as Dr. Bas- 
com remarks, “The antithesis’ lies between 
the obedient and the disobedient temper, 
and not between human thought and divine 
thought.” § We have no grounds for hold- 
ing that the writer believed that only the 


* John i. 9. t2 Tim. ii.9. ~ $2 Peter i. 21. 
§ Bascom, ‘‘The New Theology,” p. 29, 1891. 
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authors of our Bible had been “moved by 
the Holy Spirit.” Indeed, we have no 
grounds for asserting that the writer looked 
upon the operation of the Holy Spirit as a 
supernatural process confined to a few per- 
sons. It is more probable that the writer 
meant by the Holy Spirit a spiritual temper 
of mind. And his thought was this, which 
we can all accept: Prophecy, sublime re- 
ligious instruction, never originates in the 
mere wilful desire of the human heart, any 
more than true poetry; but it ever flows 
forth from the soul on fire with religious 
sentiment. And, though this interpretation 
may be at fault, yet there is in this text no 
claim for the Bible as a whole, and cer- 
tainly no support to the assertion that the 
Scriptures are an infallible rule of faith 
and practice above reason. 

The Bible is not lacking in very distinct 
recognitions of its own limitations. These 
limitations many of its writers confess. 
Even Paul was free to write: “For we 
know 2x part, and we prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect zs come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away.” * 


* r Cor, xiii. 9, 10. 
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This great apostle, here and in other places, * 
admits his imperfection. He never used 
texts to override, but to convince reason; 
and there is no hint in any of his letters 
that he claimed special inspiration for him- 
self or expected his words to be used as an 
infallible authority. This expectation of 
fuller knowledge, carrying the idea of prog- 
ress rather than finality in the apprehension 
of truth, or revelation, is found in these 
words, attributed to Jesus, in the Fourth 
Gospel: “When he, the Spirit of truth, 7s 
come, he will guide you into all truth.” ¢ 
There is certainly no reason why we should 
set up a bar at the close of the first century, 
and say that this guidance stopped forever 
at that point. 

Now, these passages include all that can 
be used in support of the claims of the 
Bible for itself or in illustration of the 
doctrine of inspiration. What, then, do we 
find? (1) Large parts of the Bible make 
no claims whatever for themselves, notably 
such writings as Job, Ecclesiastes, Prov- 
erbs, and the historical books of the Old 
Testament; while even in the New Testa- 


*See Rom. xii. 6; Phil. iii. 13. + John xvi. 13. « 
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ment Acts claims, simply by implication, 
to be true history.* Paul makes no claims 
for his: letters, and even the Gospels only 
pretend to give the facts:+ .On this point 
Professor Toy writes: “When we turn to 
the Scriptures themselves, we do not find 
in the later book of the Old Testament a 
specific claim to be regarded as infallible 
standards and guides. ... The New Testa- 
ment writers in like manner (with the ex- 
ception of the Apocalyptist) lay no claim 
directly to divine inspiration. In the 
First and Second Gospels the writers say 
nothing of their mode of composition. 
The author of the Third describes his pro- 
cedure as that of the ordinary historian.” + 

(2) The Bible contains no assertion what- 
ever respecting its character or authority as 
a whole: It does ‘not even claim ¢o contain 
the word of God in any peculiar or exclu- 
sive sense or by supernatural intervention. 
There are parts of the Pentateuch which 
claim to give the will of God, and: lay down 
the rule of life for man in a most authorita- 
tive manner; but these are parts which, as 


* See Driver, ‘‘ Introduction,” p. xii., 1891. 
7 See Luke i. 1-4; John xxi. 24. 
+ Toy, “‘ Judaism and Christianity,” p. 129, 1890. 
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a rule, the early church set aside as not 
binding upon Christians. 

(3) It is not possible, from the few texts 
which bear upon the subject, to construct 
any definite Biblical theory of inspiration. 
The Biblical writers do not discuss the sub- 
ject, which seems very strange, if it be true 
that they were producing an’ authoritative 
revelation. Aside from the Pentateuch, 
there is absolutely nothing, either in the 
claims of the writers or their use of one 
another, to support the assumption of tradi- 
tional theology that these writings were 
meant to be an infallible rule of faith and 
practice superior to reason. 


THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS ON THIS PROBLEM. 


There is another topic—the authority of 
Jesus respecting. the Scriptures — which re- 
mains to. be: discussed here briefly. It is 
an important topic, to be treated with sobri- 
ety and tenderness; but there -is certainly 
no need for such timidity and hesitation as 
Professor Sanday displays.* There is a 
very common feeling that somehow Jesus 


* Sanday, “‘ The Oracles of God,”’ chap. viii., 1891. 
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passed upon the claims of Scripture, vouched 
for its infallibility, and placed his divine 
approval upon the Bible. Many imagine 
that all these questions were settled once 
for all by him, and that for us to debate 
and doubt is really to disown his authority 
and dishonor his name. There are pious 
souls who feel that to reject the traditional 
view of the Bible would be a denial of their 
Lord and Master which would cost them 
their eternal salvation. They identify their 
view of Scripture with the gospel itself, 
and they believe that the honor of Jesus and 
the permanence of Christianity depend upon 
the maintenance of the traditional theory. 

But this subject is connected with no 
such momentous consequences, and it is a 
mistake to suppose that the traditional view 
of the Bible is so closely bound up with the 
fortunes of religion. Jesus entered into no 
discussion of the origin or nature of Script- 
ure. The New Testament did not exist in 
his day, nor did he intimate that any such 
collection would ever exist. It is impossi- 
ble to show that he ever approved the tradi- 
tional view of inspiration. Reverence for 
him carries with it no obligation to believe 
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that dogma. The fortunes of the gospel 
are not dependent upon its maintenance. 
The application of free inquiry to the Bible 
implies no dishonor to Jesus, and involves 
Christianity in no danger or loss. 


THE LIMITATION OF JESUS. 


All that can be said in reference to Jesus’ 
use of Scripture is this: His attitude was, 
in the main, that of the Jewish scholars of 
his time, except that he used a greater 
freedom, while he appealed more to the 
facts ot life than-to texts. -He’-at times 
set aside regulations found in the so- 
called Mosaic Law;* and, though he used 
Scripture in argument, yet his teaching 
differed profoundly from that-of the rabbis 
of his day, in that it was not commen- 
tary and mere interpretation, but a fresh 
and original view of life, enforced by 
an appeal to the living oracles of expe- 
rience. His sayimgs create the impression 
that he found his wisdom and authority, 
not by looking into Scripture, but by look- 
ing directly and deeply into the heart. 


* Matt. v. 39. 
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This much is certain: Jesus did not use 
Scripture for dogma, but for life; and, so 
far as we can see, he never used texts to 
coerce reason or override sentiment or 
stifle inquiry,— never as an authority by 
which to enforce his opinions. 

And yet Jesus was undoubtedly a loving 
student of Scripture, maintaining toward it 
the reverent attitude common among his 
people. From his few allusions to the sub- 
ject, it is reasonable to suppose that, with 
the Jews of that age, he attributed the Pen- 
tateuch, or Law, to Moses, and many of the 
Psalms to David. This much seems per- 
fectly clear.* 

Here, then, is the problem which is 
forced upon us by the conclusions of mod- 
ern Biblical scholarship,— that Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch, and that David 
did not write the Psalms which Jesus appar- 
ently attributed to him. How can we ac- 
cept these conclusions, and still continue to 
believe in the absolute deity of Jesus? 
Either Jesus was mistaken or modern schol- 
arship is in error; and, if Jesus was mis- 
taken, then we must surrender our belief in 


* See Matt. xxii. 43 and Mark x. 35 also John y. 46, 47. 
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his perfection. Here is, from the ortho- 
dox point of view, a momentous difficulty. 

Various explanations are offered: (1) 
The rigid conservatives insist that we must 
accept the authority of Jesus as supreme 
and final. No matter what the Higher Crit- 
icism may seem to discover and prove, Jesus 
passed authoritatively upon these matters; 
and, when he assigned the Law to Moses 
and the one hundred and tenth Psalm to 
David, no matter how strong the evidence 
may be in the other direction, we must ac- 
cept his judgment as final. These conserv- 
atives press the claim with great vehemence. 
Reject Wellhausen and Cheyne, or deny 
Christ. There is no middle ground. This 
is, however, felt by very many to be a very 
dangerous and unwise course to pursue. 
Mr. Bacon well says, “We must decline to 
stake the authority of Jesus Christ on a 
question of literary criticism.”* In view 
of the present reverence for facts, created 
by modern science, there is no doubt re- 
specting the final outcome, when the matter 
is pressed in this manner. The modern 
mind will follow the facts, even if all the 


* Bacon, ‘‘ Genesis of Genesis,’ p, 33, 1892. 
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dogmas of the Church have to be re- 
Focted.. 

But it is an encouraging indication that 
an increasing number of scholars disapprove 
of this position. Scholars are becoming 
more and more disinclined to appeal to 
Jesus on such matters. It is felt to -be 
unwise to use his authority for such pur- 
poses. As Rev. Dr. Plummer writes, “In 
the whole history of human thought it 
never has happened, and it never will hap- 
pen, that a question once raised has been 
settled or silenced dy authority.” * 

(2) There are others who accept the con- 
clusions of modern scholarship, but hold 
that Jesus simply used the language of his 
time because he did not care to discuss the 
authorship of Scripture, though he was 
aware of the facts as discovered by the 
Higher Criticism. On this view it is suf- 
ficient, I think, to quote the objection of 
Professor Sanday: “I should be loath to 
believe that our Lord accommodated his 
language to current notions, knowing them 
to be false.” + 


*Plummer, ‘“‘ The Advance of Christ in SO@I A,” the Expositor, 
p. 13, July, r89x. 
t Sanday, ‘“‘ The Oracles of God,’ p. 111, 1891. 
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(3) The tendency among even conserva- 
tive scholars, to-day, is to admit that Jesus 
shared the opinions of the Jews of his time 
on these matters, and that he fell into these 
mistakes as a part of that human limitation 
involved in his humiliation. This was real 
ignorance, due to his emptying himself of 
his Godhead in order to become a real man, 
a view of his nature now becoming 
popular, which is described by the word 
“ Kenosis,” used by Paul in his mystical in- 
terpretation’ of the nature of Jesus.* As 
Dr. Plummer remarks: “It is at least con- 
ceivable that Jesus so emptied himself of 
the attributes of his divinity as to be de- 
pendent for knowledge upon his earthly ex- 
perience and the information which he 
obtained from others. In that case, he 
would know no more about the authorship 
of the sacred writings than his Jewish in- 
structors could tell him; and he would 
share their ignorance, as he shared their 
customs and climate.” + The admission of 
Jesus’ limitation, even ignorance, is here 
most explicitly and frankly made. 


* Phil. ii. 7. ; 
+ Plummer, “ The Advance of Christ in 2O¢1 A,” the Expositor, 


p. 13, July, 1891. 
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Another eminent English scholar disap- 
proves of the use of Jesus’ language as final 
authority respecting the Scriptures as against 
modern scholarship, and he admits that here 
Jesus probably shared the false views of his 
age. “It is not, I believe, contrary to the 
catholic doctrine of our Lord’s person to 
suppose that in such matters his knowledge 
was the knowledge of his time. There 
can, it seems to me, be no impropriety or 
irreverence in such a view, when we are ex- 
pressly told that he advanced in wisdom as 
well as zm stature (Luke ii. 52).”* Prob- 
ably one of the most decisive admissions of 
the limitations of Jesus’ knowledge ever 
made by a prominent Churchman has re- 
cently been set forth by Principal Gore, of 
Oxford. He writes, “By an act of deliber- 
ate self-abnegation, he [Jesus] so emptied 
himself as to assume the permanent charac- 
teristics of the human or servile life”; + 
that is, Jesus not only assumed the form, 
but the zztellectual limitations, of a man. 

And, as one of the results of his abandon- 


* Kirkpatrick, “The Divine Library of the Old Testament,” 


Pp. 9, 189r. 
+ Gore, ‘‘The Incarnation of the Son of God,’’ Bampton Lect- 
ures, p. 157, 1891. 
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ment of some of his divine prerogatives, 
his views of Scripture were those commonly 
current among his people, so that to the 
argument “that the use by our Lord of 
such a phrase as ‘Moses wrote of me’ binds 
us to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch as a whole...Ido not think that 
we, need yield.”* Thus, one by one, even 
prominent conservatives take the position 
that Jesus shared at least some of the in- 
tellectual limitations of his own people,f 
and also that his views of Scripture were 
simply those current in his day. There- 
fore, his authority in this particular field is 
not any higher than the Jewish scholarship 
of his time, so that what he said cannot 
reasonably be used against the conclusions 
of modern scholarship. 


THE THEORY OF “KENOSIS.” 


These admissions by orthodox scholars 
are very interesting and significant, for they 


*Gore, “The Incarnation of the Son of God,’ Bampton Lect- 
ures, p. 195, 1391- 

+ Jesus, as well as his Jewish contemporaries, lacked that con- 
ception of the universal correlation of earthly phenomena through 
natural law which forms the modern basis of natural research.” 
Wendt, “The Teaching of Jesus,” Eng. Tr., vol. i, p. 167, 1892. 
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show the tendency and direction of modern 
thought. And they imply more than those 
who make them are aware. This very doc- 
trine of Kenoszs,— Jesus emptying himself 
of his Godhead to become a real man, and 
so taking on the real limitations of human- 
ity,—this doctrine has been devised to ex- 
plain the facts recorded in the Gospels, — 
facts which evidence human limitation too 
clearly and forcibly to be ignored,— and to 
explain them in sucha way as at the same 
time to preserve his deity. In view of these 
evidences of pure humanity in the Gospels, 
some theory had to be formulated to bring 
them into harmony with the assumptions 
of pre-existent sonship in the Godhead. 
Hence recourse to this theory of Kenosis, 
by which such limitations are held to be 
compatible with real deity. 

The device is ingenious, and the doctrine 
has been accepted as an adequate solution of 
the difficulty. But its advocates little real- 
ize what a two-edged sword it is. Lf Jesus 
was so completely emptied of his Godhood as 
to have such limitations and share man’s 
egnorance about Scripture, what becomes of 
his authority? If so human as to have no 
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authority here, why not so human as to 
have limitations everywhere? If so emptied 
of Godhood as to be mistaken about Script- 
ure, why not so emptied as to be mistaken 
in many other respects? 

Is it not true that this doctrine of Kenosts 
sweeps away the very basis of Jesus’ su- 
premacy?* It was devised to harmonize 
evidences of limitation with the assumption 
of deity; but, in emptying Jesus thus far of 
divinity, what is left on which to build su- 
preme authority in any direction? 

And, again, see what havoc this doctrine 
of Kenosis plays with the scheme of atone- 
ment. An infinite being had to die to ren- 
der an infinite satisfaction to the infinite 
law of justice which had been violated. 
How often we have been told that only the 
sufferings of an infinite God could redeem us 
from the infinite penalty charged up against 
us! But, if Jesus had so emptied himself 
of his Godhood as to share man’s ignorance 
about Scripture, how could he, in that 
emptied condition, render infinite satisfac- 
tion to an infinite law? Does it not look 
very much as though these theorists, in 


*I mean as construed by the traditional creeds. 
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trying to frame a doctrine which will admit 
the facts of human limitation without deny- 
ing the deity of Jesus, have really destroyed 
the supernatural authority of Jesus, and also 
wrecked the traditional scheme of atone- 
ment ? 

This much is plain to any one who reads 
the signs of the times: the facts in the 
Gospels which imply and illustrate certain 
human limitations on Jesus’ part are com- 
ing to be seen and appreciated as very 
stubborn facts, which cannot be ignored or 
explained away. They are making an im- 
pression upon thinking minds everywhere. 
As a result, the policy of appealing to his 
authority as decisive in matters of Biblical 
scholarship is being abandoned. It is com- 
ing to be generally felt that it is unwise to 
expose his spiritual prestige to so great a 
risk, while it is wrong to encumber the 
way of scholarship with such an obstacle. 
The evidence accumulates rapidly in these 
days that the time has come when even his 
usage of Scripture will no longer be put as 
a bar across the way of progress; and we 
may well rejoice over this change in public 
Opinion, on account not only of free in- 
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quiry, but for the sake of the gospel 
aeselt.* 


THE BETTER EXPLANATION. 


But there is another way of viewing these 
errors of tradition respecting the author- 
ship of Scripture which Jesus shared with 
his people, and the mistakes in the use of 
texts into which he sometimes fell, if we 
may believe the evangelists.{ The more 
reasonable and natural explanation is to 
consider these not as limitations of a being 
who had emptied himself of his Godhood, 
but as the inevitable limitations of a great 


* The wide recognition of the limitations of Jesus may be seen 
from the following: — 

Wendt, “The Teaching of Jesus,’’ Eng. Tr., vol. i. sec. ii. chap. 
ii., 1892; Smith, ‘‘ Our Lord’s Authority,” the Zxfositor, July, 1839; 
Swayne, ‘‘An Inquiry into our Lord’s Authority as Man,’? 1889; 
Moorehouse, “The Teaching of Christ,’ Sermons J. and II., 1891; 
Plummer, “The Advance of Christ in S0@IA,” the Z-xositor, July, 
1891; Gore, ‘‘ The Incarnation of the Son of God,’? Bampton Lect- 
ures, Lecture VI., 1891. The words of Principal Gore are significant, 
however self-contradictory and unsatisfactory they may seem to many. 
See, also, some remarkable statements by Howard Crosby, ‘‘ The True 
Humanity of Jesus,’ pp. 26-44. 

+The language attributed to Jesus in Luke xviii. 31, in which 
he instructs his disciples that, when he goes up to Jerusalem, ‘‘ All 
things that are written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man 
shall be accomplished,” zf realy uttered by him, illustrates his mis- 
understanding of Scripture, decause Hebrew prophecy contains 2o pre- 
dictions whatever of the things said to have occurred at that time, no 
reference to his betrayal, trial, crucifixion, or resurrection. 
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historic character,—the imperfections of a 
real man ascending heavenward rather than 
the ignorance of a God becoming human. 
This view does not efface the spiritual 
beauty and attractiveness of Jesus, nor does 
it interfere with his ministry of spiritual 
helpfulness. : 

But to jump from the solid earth into the 
dim spaces of theosophic mysticism, and 
resort to the “vain imaginations of man” 
respecting his emptying himself of his God- 
hood to account for these limitations, — 
this is a long departure from the plain facts 
of the first three Gospels. It is an unwar- 
ranted and needless overthrow of historic 
order, while it is an entanglement with 
subtilties of speculation which dims the 
person of Jesus and unjoints the very 
mechanism of sane thought. It is better 
for religion, better for the Bible, and better 
for Jesus that we turn our back upon all 
this needless and lifeless theologizing, and 
frankly but reverently call this the inevita- 
ble limitation of a real but divinely gifted 
man. 

This is just what Professor Toy, of Har- 
vard University, does; and he represents an 
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attitude that is becoming general among 
scholars. In discussing Jesus’ use and in- 
terpretation of Old Testament texts, Pro- 
fessor Toy holds that modern scholarship 
“must be the final authority, even if it should 
seem to us to come in conflict with him”; 
and he goes on to remark: “To take any 
other position, out of reverence for his per- 
son, would be to deny his spirit and forget 
his teaching.... As an individual man, 
he had of necessity a definite, restricted in- 
tellectual outfit and outlook; and these 
could be only those of his day and genera- 
tion. To think of him as acquainted with 
modern science, or, rather, with perfect sci- 
ence, is to destroy his human individuality 
and go in the teeth of the record.”* And, 
though we cannot appeal to Jesus as one 
who has defined the scope of inspiration, 
settled questions of Biblical scholarship, or 
laid down an authoritative usage of Script- 
ure, yet his services in a higher realm are 
unquestioned and unimpeded. The spirit 
of his life is health and strength. His 
ministry of moral helpfulness increases as 
we disengage ourselves from tradition and 


* Toy, ‘ Quotations in the New Testament,”’ p. XXvili., 1884, 
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rescue his name from misleading theologi- 
cal associations. 

The view of Jesus which involves least 
perplexity, and best fits into the order of 
universal history; the view which requires 
no apology in the face of science and asks 
nothing unreasonable of reason; the view 
which has for its support the statements of 
the earliest Gospels and the most ancient 
traditions; the view which sets his person- 
ality before us in the loveliness of hero- 
ism and the beauty of holiness, putting a 
real meaning into his temptation and actual 
piety into his daily conduct and a substan- 
tial glory into his crucifixion; the view 
which brings him near to us as the divine 
flowering of that human nature which we 
share with him, and so makes his sweet 
memory an infinite inspiration toward the 
realization of our own possibilities by our 
becoming like him, the ideal and motive of 
essential Christianity, conceived as the wor- 
ship of the Good in order to be and to do 
good,—this view of Jesus as an ascending 
man, showing us how to reach the infi- 
nite life and helping us to create the king- 
dom of heaven, holds the inexhaustible 
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resources of moral excellence and spiritual 
enthusiasm; and this view, rather than that 
dogma which defines him as a God emptied 
of his Godhood, will command the future. 
There is no one who wishes to degrade 
Jesus or lessen the love of men for his char- 
acter. In paying.the tribute of our admira- 
tion to him, we but honor what is divinest 
in ourselves; and yet, however high a place 
we may assign him, just as soon as we re- 
move him from the plane of pure humanity, 
that moment we plunge into innumerable 
difficulties, both in science and in religion. 
The measure of his helpfulness to us is not 
in our theory of his miraculous origin or 
mystic office, but in what he does to show 
us what the divine life is, in what he does 
to enable us to realize the spiritual possi- 
bilities of our common human nature. 
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. What is the Church? 

. The Authority of Reason. 

. The True Relation-of Reason and Scripture. 

. If Errors in Scripture, how can it be Infallible? 


The Insurmountable Difficulty. 


. Cannot all be translated into Life. 

. Scripture not our only Guide. 

. Evils of the Dogma of Supernatural Revelation. 

. Changes in Religion flowing from the New Uses of 


the New Bible. 


. The Bible will not die. 


DHE BIBLE AS Aw HORITTY. 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF DISCOVERIES. 


T is for us now to consider the question, 
To what new uses must we put this new 
Bible? It is generally admitted by conser- 
vatives that the Bible is not’ what the more 
dogmatic and’ Hebraic reformers took it to 
be.’ Modern discoveries have traced anew 
its origins; have‘ laid bare unexpected docu- 
ments as the sources from which many of 
its books were compiled, and have assigned 
new dates and different meaning to many 
of its writings.* Scientific criticism finds 
that the so-called Mosaic Law, or Penta- 
teuch, instead of being written by Moses, 
is a slowly aggregated collection of laws, 
traditions, and legends,—a composite 
structure which was building for over three 
* All Biblical students look with great interest toward that great 
venture which Professor Paul Haupt and an able band of associates 
have undertaken,— a new translation of the Bible, indicating by rear- 


rangement and certain typographical agencies the chronological develop- 
ment of these writings and the sources from which many were compiled, 
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centuries; and even its foundations were 
laid many generations after the time of 
Moses. In view of these facts respecting 
its origin and character, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that it is not a supernatural revelation; 
and it is perfectly evident also that, how- 
ever we may use it, we have no right to 
make it ax authority superior to reason. 

The prophecies lie before us as the im- 
passioned utterances of great teachers sub- 
limely intent on righteousness of life, still 
capable of affording instruction and inspira- 
tion; but the element of miraculous pre- 
diction, once supposed to be their chief 
concern, has vanished from these pages, and 
we see that the writers, however gifted, were 
fallible men, who made mistakes respect- 
ing the course of events, while their ideas 
of God and human life cannot be consid- 
ered perfect in all respects. 

The Gospels, felt by many to be the most 
precious part of Scripture, wear a different 
look to-day than in the seventeenth century. 
They are invaluable reflections of the per- 
son and spirit of Jesus, the first three espe- 
cially, reasonably accurate accounts of what 
he was and taught; but scholarship locates 
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them, in their present shape, beyond the 
circle of eye-witnesses, and at the end of 
quite a long period subsequent to the cru- 
cifixion; and during that period reverent 
fancy had been at work weaving legends, 
while ardent hopes had misconstrued some 
of Jesus’ sayings; so that these writings, 
slowly compiled and finally edited by men, 
separated quite a distance from him in years 
and range of thought, bear the traces of 
apostolic afterthoughts, and reflect the im- 
age of Jesus, somewhat blurred, not only by 
failing memories, but-also by distorting tra- 
ditions. When most carefully handled by 
cautious and reverent criticism, even the 
first three yield, in many respects, only 
very imperfect and uncertain results. In 
them we see through a glass darkly; but 
the Fourth, the product of a more deliber- 
ate dogmatism, gives us a late belief about 
Jesus rather than a report of his life. 

Other facts of great importance have been 
discovered. We understand the growth of 
this body of Scripture as it never was under- 
stood before. We can trace the passage of 
its various writings from common literature 
to sacred Scripture, and we see the purely 
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natural causes at work. We know how 
slowly and by what uncertain steps certain 
books gained a place in the canon; we ap- 
preciate the purely human character of the 
text as never before; and we are aware of 
chronological errors, discrepancies, and con- 
tradictions in statements, together with im- 
perfections of judgment and sentiment, such 
as our fathers did not, or would not, see. 
In other words, it is a zezv Bzble which lies 
before the modern scholar. 


CHANGES ALREADY EFFECTED. 


It is reasonable to expect that these dis- 
coveries will profoundly change our uses of 
Scripture, and materially modify our view 
of its authority. It is evidently still valu- 
able for historical purposes, though it is 
not so absolutely accurate, that we must 
believe everything in it; while it certainly 
affords no adequate evidence for miracles 
which, as Matthew Arnold so aptly wrote, 
“are.touched by Ithuriel’s spear.” * There 
are, those who feel that if the traditional 
view of the Bible is given up, then we 


* Arnold, ‘‘ Literature and Dogma,”’ p. 279, 1876. 
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must regard it all as “spuriousness and 
deception.”* But no such necessities as 
these exist: believe all or reject all,— 
accept all as divine or regard all as fraud 
and falsehood. Apologists in this way 
strive to frighten the credulous and keep 
them still obedient to tradition. They say: 
You must go with us, or throw the Bible 
away as “spuriousness and deception,” evi- 
dently thinking that when such alternatives 
are presented and pressed the plain man 
will be frightened into continued loyalty to 
the creed. But this is a method altogether 
too childish for children. The most ad- 
vanced school of Biblical critics most gladly 
concede the historical value of the Bible, 
though contending that it is a document 
which must be used with free discrimina- 
tion, according to the well-established can- 
ons of historical study. 

The conclusion that the Bible is a collec- 
tion of kuman documents —human, however 
precious — does not necessitate neglect of 
the Bible; but it is a reasonable inference 

# Bishop of Colchester, “Review of Driver's Introduction,” Com 
temporary Review, Sey, 42- Such unfair and intemperate criticisms 


as this ecclesiastic uses refiect little honor upon the Church of England 
and win few friends to the Bible. 
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that these discoveries compel uses of the 
Bible different from those followed by 
people who saw in it an infallible revela- 
tion. What modern scholarship compels is 
neither the abuse nor the disuse, but a new 
wse of Scripture. And a mere glance at 
the implications and bearings of the conclu- 
sions of recent criticism indicates the gen- 
eral directions of these changes in the use 
of the Bible. 

We go to the Bible less and less as an 
authority in history that must be believed, 
but we use it more and more as one of the 
great fzstorical sources of information re- 
specting the evolution of religion. We go 
to it less and less to find a fizal word on 
science, but we use it more and more for 
edification. It is the bread of life rather 
than a hoop to thought. We go to it less 
and less for saving dogmas to be used as 
tests of fellowship and bases of religious 
organization; but we use it more and more 
as an educational agency, wherein, writ 
large in letters of living light, we find 
precious lessons full of both warning and 
inspiration. 

And some of these changes in use have 
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been almost completely effected. While 
once its authority was supreme in science, 
its texts being quoted against discoveries as 
final, and contradiction of its teaching be- 
ing punished as a blasphemous crime, yet 
to-day no one finds any reference to it in 
scientific discussions; and even apologists 
make haste to withdraw it from the field as 
never intended for the scientific instruction 
of mankind. Thus all use of the Bible as 
an authority in the realm of science has 
ceased; and-this result is a great benefit to 
both science and religion. 

Its use for historical purposes has not 
ceased, but the exclusive and authoritative 
use once made of the Bible has come to an 
end. To know the story of the Hebrews as 
given by it once seemed sufficient knowl- 
edge of the history of humanity, but now 
this story occupies but a small place in the 
field of general history which an intelligent 
man is supposed to know; while even in 
the history of religion it has been placed 
beside the records of other dispensations. 

There was a time when the Bible ruled 
in the realm of jurisprudence. From it 
men derived all theories of government, 
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judges felt bound by texts of the Penta- 
teuch,* popular opinion was dominated by 
Scriptural teaching, and in the shaping of 
laws an eye was kept on Hebrew precept 
and apostolic injunction. But all this 
has passed away. The roots of our demo- 
cratic institutions are not Biblical, and the 
great principles of freedom and equality 
which rule our modern life have not been 
derived from texts of Scripture. Our 
judges would not listen to a jurist who 
quoted Leviticus or Deuteronomy as au- 
thority. Servetus, Locke, Voltaire, and 
Lessing did not learn the grand lesson of 
universal toleration from psalm or Gospel. 
William of Orange and Cromwell, though 
Bible students, worked for civil liberty 
under the leadership of a light that shone 
from other sources than texts. The modern 
theory of the State, from Puffendorf to 
Bluntschli, has been wrought out, not only 
in independence of the Bible, but in op- 


*The early history of New England affords many sad and some 
grotesque illustrations of this fact. 

+ So late and so able a writer as Blackstone considered the authority 
of the Bible conclusive respecting witchcraft. Cooley’s ‘‘ Blackstone,”? 
Book IV., p. 60. How far we are from that form of thought, for who 
would use such language to-day ? 
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position to the opinions of its official in- 
terpreters. The great reformers of the 
world’s jurisprudence — Beccaria, Montes- 
quieu, Bentham, and Romilly—did not 
derive their inspiration from Hebrew codes, 
or even the Sermon on the Mount. There 
is no longer, even in Christendom, any 
appeal to the Bible as a law-book where 
authoritative forms of government or prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence may be found. 

And in religion itself the Bible is not 
used as it once was. It is coming to oc- 
cupy a different place in the realm of relig- 
ious instruction from that which it did 
occupy among Puritans and Presbyterians. 
In the church the Bible is now being used 
with greater discrimination. | Emphasis 
falls more and more.on its more ethical 
and spiritual. parts, on the prophetic pleas 
for righteousness rather than on _ the 
prophets’ hatred of the heathen, on the 
psalms of loving-kindness rather than on 
the cruelties described in Numbers and 
Joshua, on the Epistle of James rather than 
the Apocalypse, on Paul’s expositions of 
conduct rather than on his rabbinical argu- 
ments, and on Jesus’ parables rather than on 
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the discourses respecting the last things 
attributed to him.* 

While churches still cling to the tradi- 
tional view that it is all a revelation of 
equal value everywhere, yet the wsage of 
their leaders follows a nobler and truer 
principle. They silently ignore large por- 
tions of Scripture, and the lines of empha- 
sis are run along those chapters which deal 
with duties and contain spiritual aspira- 
tions.; The law of progress in revelation is 
widely admitted, and accordingly there is 
an increasing disposition to leave untouched 
certain parts of the Bible as outgrown.{ 
Ministers, in their selections of Scripture 
lessons, assume this principle, and illustrate 
in their usage a more rational view of the 
Bible than assemblies and conferences have 
approved. Among the more progressive 
clergymen of all denominations to-day the 


* Matt. xxiv.; Mark xiii.; Luke xxi. See Carpenter, ‘‘The First 
Three Gospels,” chap. vii., 1890. 

t Dr. Lyman Abbott recently astonished the religious world by 
asserting that the Ten Commandments are no adequate law for the 
Christian life. The Christian Union, Jan. 23, 1892. 

tThe idea of progress in revelation is advocated by conserva- 
tives such as Oehler, Riehm, Beyschlag, Schultz, Robertson, Duff, and 
Briggs. 

§ Such a work as Professors Bartlett and Peters’s “‘ Scriptures, He- 
brew and Christian,” arranged and edited for young readers (1886), 
represents a significant step forward. 
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Bible is more spiritually and less dogmati- 
cally used. Its texts are made to throw 
light on the path of life rather than to re- 
press doubt and impede inquiry. 

The Bible is coming to be used with 
greater freedom. It is studied for the dis- 
covery of its own message rather than, as 
formerly, for the confirmation of the opin- 
ions of Augustine and Calvin. The Bible 
is used less exclusively than in past ages. 
It is recognized that there is a great world 
of truth outside its pages; and, with no 
thought of dishonor to the Bible, these 
other resources are laid under tribute for 
illustration of moral law and inspiration to 
holiness. It is an interesting and signifi- 
cant fact, obvious to every critical observer, 
that, while the churches have not revised 
the statements of their creeds respecting 
the Bible, nevertheless, under the pressure 
of discoveries about the Bible, the recov- 
ery of the other Bibles of the race, and 
the general influences of modern life and 
thought, a new usage of the Bible is com- 
ing into prominence, a more rational, edu- 
cational, and spiritual use of these ancient 
Scriptures. 
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GAIN. AND GLADNESS BECAUSE MISUSE OF 
THE BIBLE HAS STOPPED. 


And it is no loss, but infinite gain to 
religion and civilization, that certain uses 
of the Bible are coming to an end. The 
waning influence of certain texts is a great 
blessing. We all rejoice that the interpo- 
lated text in the Hindu Scriptures respect- 
ing Suttee, or the burning of widows, has 
lost its authority. Our joy is equally great 
that texts in our Bible respecting: witches 
have lost their influence. It is no loss that 
some parts of Scripture have ceased to be 
regarded as sacred and authoritative. 

I am profoundly glad that many uses of 
the Bible have stopped. I am glad that the 
expressions of hatred toward the heathen in 
psalms and prophecies* are no longer used 
as fuel to feed the fires of bigotry and intol- 
erance. I am glad that certain Old Testa- 
ment characters, — Abraham, who lied about 
his wife;+ David, who was in many re- 
spects a barbarian; { Elijah, who butchered 

* Ps. ix. 15, x. 16, lix. 8, Ixxviil. 55, cxlix. 7; Micah v. 15; Hab. 
ili, 12; Hag. ii. 12; Obad. 16. 


+ Gen. xx. 2. 
£2 Sam. iv. 9-12, xi. 2-21. 
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the priests of Baal;* Elisha, who cursed 
the foolish young men of .Bethel,,—I am 
glad that these men are no longer held up 
before the rising generation as examples of 
piety, as men after God’s own heart.{ The 
story of their lives is instructive, and, con- 
sidering the times in which they lived, 
there is much to admire in them; but an 
authoritative appeal to them as. examples 
and patterns for to-day must do more harm 
than good. The waning influence of those 
distant characters, as peculiarly divine 
men, whom we are to follow,—this is no 
loss, but great gain. Iam glad that Script- 
ural texts are no longer used to justify 
slavery and despotism. I rejoice that the 
authority of the Bible is no longer used to 
stop the lips and crush the soul of a Gali- 
leo, or to light the fagots about the feet of 
a Servetus, or to cover a Lyell and a Dar- 
win with virulent abuse. 

But uses of the Bible exist to-day which 
ought to cease. Their discontinuance would 


* 1 Kings xviii. 18. t2 Kings ii. 24. 

+Dr. Newman Smyth, in “‘ The Morality of the Old Testament” 
(1886), has written with a commendable frankness on this subject, 
though some of his excuses and explanations seem to me little calcu- 
lated to help religion or commend the Bible. 
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mean progress and gladness. I want to see 
the use of its wonder-stories as proofs of 
miracles stopped; for it is unfortunate that 
the Sunday-school should, by its antique 
supernaturalism, be undoing much that the 
high-school is teaching respecting the reign 
of law in nature. The use of the Bible in 
behalf of miracles is driving young people 
away from religion, and the sooner that mzs- 
wse of Scripture is stopped the better. I 
would be glad to see the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church drop from its Prayer-book such 
‘inappropriate and barbarous lessons as 
Numbers xxxi., which it reads annually on 
the roth of March. How incongruous, 
how irrational, how degrading —if any at- 
tention is paid to the words — for a clergy- 
man to stand up and read to women and 
children of to-day the bloody story of the 
slaughter of the Midianites as an inspired 
message from God! The sooner such prac- 
tices stop, the sooner people are made to 
see that these passages have no utility 
or authority, the better it will be for the 
world. 

I shall be glad when the few texts in the 
Bible respecting the depravity of human 
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nature — the figurative language of poetry, 
as a rule—are no longer used to support 
a theory of the soul as contrary to the facts 
of history as it is to the gospel of Jesus. 
Man is weak and sinful. His ¢otal deprav- 
zty would make our Creator a monster and 
democratic institutions an impossibility. 
The sooner these Biblical phrases, quoted 
in support of such a theory, lose their au- 
thority, the better for us all. 

I shall be glad when the words of Jesus 
about Gehenne* are no longer used as proofs 
of the eternal and infinite torments of those 
who die without belief in the atoning blood 
of the Cross. The universal rejection of 
this most horrible tale of doom extracted 
from these phrases will be an infinite gain 
to humanity. The use of the Bible to com- 
pel belief in an impossible hell cannot stop 
too.soon. Whether a Biblical doctrine or 
not, it is a horrible doctrine; and when 
men cease their appeals to texts in its be- 
half, then the heart of man will become 
more human. 

I shall be glad when the Jewish sacrifi- 


* Matt. x. 28, xviii. 9, etc. See Farrar, “‘The Eternal Hope,” 
Excursus II. 
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cial system, a relic of barbarism condemned 
by the great prophets and psalmists,* is no 
longer used as a foretype of the ministry of 
Jesus. It was quite natural for the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews to bring 
Jesus into connection with the temple ser- 
vice, as a fulfilment of that system, in 
order to win his people to the side of the 
gospel. It was a popular and forcible ad 
hominem argument for his own time and 
people. But the application of these sacri- 
ficial terms to Jesus has no warrant in his 
teaching; + while they misinterpret his real 
ministry and misrepresent the spiritual laws 
of our own being. The use of the Bible for 
the support of this Jdloody theology} is a 


* Amos v. 21-23; Hosea vi. 6; Isa. i, 11-14, lxvi. 3; Ps. xl. 6, 
li. 15. 

+The only affarent warrant is Matthew xx. 28, “To give his life 
a ransom for many.’? But in this very connection Jesus explains that 
giving his life is a service of love,—zhe same that he asks of hts 
discifles. Were is natural self-sacrifice in the line of common help- 
fulness, but no supernatural sacrifice as described by traditional 
theology. 

+ Vigorous criticisms of the dogma of sacrificial redemption may be 
found in the following works: Matthew Arnold, “St. Paul and Protes- 
tantism,”? 1870; Channing, Works, “‘ Unitarian Christianity’; Marti- 
neau, ‘‘Seat of Authority in Religion,” Book IV. chap. iii., 1890; 
‘Scotch Sermons,’’ No, XXIII., 1881; Hedge, ‘‘ Reason in Religion,” 
Book II. chaps. vi.-x., 1865; Reuss, ‘‘The Apostolic Age,” Eng. Tr., 
vol. ii. chap. xv., 1874; Stopford Brooke, “Freedom and Faith,” chap. 
xiii, ; Toy, ‘‘ Judaism and Christianity,”’ chaps. iv., viii., 1890. 
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dogmatic misuse without warrant in Hebrew 
prophecy or the gospel of Jesus. It obscures 
the real Jesus; it enthrones 4 God of wrath 
where Jesus placed a Father of love; it em- 
phasizes propitiation instead of personal 
righteousness; and it misconstrues the 
problem of salvation by diverting attention 
from growth of character to release from 
penalty. This use of the crudest, most su- 
perstitious, and most material elements of 


the Bible in support of a sacrificial inter- 


pretation of Jesus’ life cannot be stopped 
too soon for the true glory of Jesus and the 
substantial good of pure religion.* 

There are also other uses of the Bible 
which ought to cease: the use of many New 
Testament texts for the justification of in- 
tolerance and the hatred of heretics;¢ the 
use of the words addressed to Eve as a pre- 
diction of Jesus,t —as unlawful and foolish 


*1t is worth noting that tH explanation now given to sacrifice 
among the Hebrews by our dblest writers attributes to it 2 meaning 


. wholiy unlike that assumed by traditional theslozy, so that the Jewsh 
wctiices could not be 2 forcigpe Hh that scheme A rehemyina whith 


‘has been most irrationally ascribed to the decte of Jens. See Smith, 
“Beizion of the Semites,” Lecture VL, 1245. 
4 Gal. i. 9; Rom. xvi. 173 Titus i 10; z John 10. 


$Gen. iti. 15, “It (the seed of the woman] shall bxaise thy head - 


{the head of the serpest]” To find here 2 prediction of Jesus is a 
superlative superstition. The story of which this is a past is a piece 
oA mythology, as natural in its origin and 2s destitete of supernatural 
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a misuse of Scripture as ever was made; 
the use of Paul’s language respecting 
woman* as a rule of action in Church and 
State to-day; the use of vague apocalyptic 
symbols as predictions of the near end of 
the world, diverting religion from its true 
ministries of spiritual nurture and social 
helpfulness, and unhinging feeble minds 
by needless fears; the use of Paul’s few 
phrases respecting zmputation } as the corner- 
stone of a theological system as unmoral as 
it is irrational,—the mechanical transfer- 
rence of merit and guilt,—these are uses 
of the Bible which neither commend it nor 
help man. When they cease, religion will 
be stronger and man will be happier. It is 
no loss, but gain, for the authority of the 
Bible in these directions to wither and pass 
away. 


A CRITICISM OF DR. BRIGGS. 


The discoveries of Biblical scholarship 
respecting this body of writings, and of his- 


authority as any Greek or Roman myth,— probably not native to Israel, 
but imported. At best, the language is too vague to serve as a predic- 
tive description of any particular person, and it was never called Mes- 
sianic by the Jews. 

*y1 Cor. xi. 5-15, Xiv. 34) 35- + Rom. iv. 11, 22. 
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torical research respecting the other Bibles 
and religions of our race, have given us a 
new Bible. And with this new Bible in 
our hands, the problems press for a fresh 
discussion and solution, What new uses 
must we make of Scripture, and what au- 
thority shall we accord to it? This ques- 
tion of authority in religion is of great 
magnitude and importance, too large to be 
fully discussed here; and yet some phases 
of it, especially as the Bible comes into 
relation with it, need some consideration in 
this place. 

This subject has recently been ably dis- 
cussed by Professor Charles A. Briggs. He 
brings the Bible, the Church, and the rea- 
son into comparison as fountains of author- 
ity; and he uses these words: “We adhere 
to the Catholic doctrine that the Bible, the 
Church, and the reason are the three great 
fountains of divine authority. And we 
hold to the Protestant position as to their 
relative place and value,—namely, that 
the Bible is the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. We maintain it over against 
Roman Catholicism, which exalts tradition 
to an equal place with Holy Scripture, and 
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makes the pope, when speaking ex cathedra 
as the supreme head of the Church, the su- 
preme judge in all controversies of religion. 
We maintain it over against rationalism, 
which makes the reason the ultimate test 
by which to determine the validity of all 
statements of Holy Scripture and Holy 
Church.” * 

Now, before considering whether the new 
Bible of modern scholarship warrants this 
use and substantiates this claim, I wish to 
point out what seems to me the radical con- 
fusion into which this eminent scholar has 
fallen. That unfortunate confusion, as I 
take it, is this: Professor Briggs brings into 
comparison what are wholly unlike in na- 
ture and function. He does not, as his 
critics have charged, co-ordinate the authori- 
ties of Scripture, reason, and the Church. 
He does not set them on the same level, 
but in the same connection. He brings 
them into close relation and treats them 
from a similar point of view as fountains 
of authority. His fundamental mistake, it 
seems to me, is the fact that he compares at 


* Briggs, ‘‘The Bible, the Church, and the Reason,” p. 65, 1892. 
‘The Italics are mine. 
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all things so radically separate and dissimi- 
lar, and discusses the relative authority of 
what ought not for a moment to be con- 
sidered in the light of authority. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 


Professor Briggs, for instance, attributes 
to the Church divine authority where he 
ought to speak of its divine ministry. We 
all admit that the Church is a sphere of 
divine life, an organization with most im- 
portant functions. It associates men in 
common hopes, ideals, and aspirations of 
the spirit. It is the organ of religion as 
a corporate life; and as such it is a social 
agency of permanent necessity and vast 
power. The Roman Catholic, passing be- 
yond this position, attributes to the Church 
a supernatural character, from which, as he 
claims, flows a superhuman authority re- 
specting belief and conduct. 

But as Protestants and as scientific stu- 
dents of history we are compelled to put 
this claim aside as a baseless assumption. 
We need not stop to argue against it, for 
modern thought has decisively set it aside; 
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and to discuss this problem at all from the 
point of view of science, we must regard 
the claim as an assumption. The Church 
of Rome, as a purely human and natural in- 
stitution, is the sphere of divine life. Its 
servants exercise much influence and do 
great good. But zzherently it has no au- 
thority, except over those who choose to be 
- guided by it, and over these only in certain 
directions. Its pope speaks, so far as so- 
cial problems are concerned, no final word. 
To his opinions on scientific or historical 
questions the world would give no heed. 
In the sphere of morals, the influence of 
his command on humanity at large depends 
upon his personal character. Only on ec- 
clesiastical matters as they touch those who 
voluntarily give submission has he author- 
ity. But with the Protestant Church, even 
this limited and external authority almost 
disappears. 

We recognize the sanctity and influence 
of every church, so far as it is the agent of 
civilization and the home of an enlightened 
piety. But authority tn and of itself to de- 
termine what is true and good, it has none 
whatever. It is, however sacred and useful, 
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a voluntary association of fallible men, 
whose collective judgment represents sim- 
ply an average opinion. It is impossible 
that the sum of ten imperfect opinions, 
even the opinions of men engaged in 
religious affairs, divided by ten to find 
the average, should have supernatural au- 
thority. 

Whatever comes out as a church declara- 
tion is derived from fallible men, whose 
limitations flow over into all the products 
of their deliberation, whether in court, 
school, or church. Divines at Westmin- 
ster and priests at the Vatican have made 
mistakes. So they did at Nicaea and Trent. 
The black and repulsive records made by 
church assemblies prove that ecclesiastics 
are men, with only that wisdom and jus- 
tice which belong to man as man. The 
details of these records are too mournful to 
be spread out here; but whoever cares to 
study them will soon conclude that church- 
men have been very human. And it stands 
to reason that the majority vote of men 
whose individual judgment would have 
little weight with us cannot constitute an 
infallible decision respecting slavery, di- 
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vorce, the evolution of species, or the mys- 
tery of the Godhead. The course of history 
is strewn with the ruins of church decrees, 
which only serve as monuments of human 
folly. An aggregation of fallible men, 
under whatever name and for whatever pur- 
pose, cannot clothe their corporate action 
with final authority. Such an organization 
has no separate organ or superior faculty by 
which to determine what are facts and what 
are duties. 

There are many associations which foster 
the higher life of humanity,— scientific and 
benevolent societies. They are spheres of 
divine life, but not sources of authority. 
Their majority vote does not make a the- 
ory true or a policy right. And when Dr. 
Briggs discusses the authority of the Church 
he seems to ignore these facts; and often 
what he has in mind is evidently the divine 
ministry rather than the authority of the 
Church. And it appears wholly wrong, as 
I view the case, to couple reason and the 
Church together along this line. They do 
not stand on the same level, and they do 
not perform the same, or even similar, 
functions. 
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The Church is essentially and fundament- 
ally a product of human nature, of which 
reason is a constituent element. It is the 
office of the Church to cultivate the relig- 
ious sentiment, to enrich the moral and 
spiritual content of human life. It helps 
man, not by the exercise of authority, but 
by instruction, persuasion, inspiration, and 
co-operation. Its great function is zurture, 
not dzscovery. It exists to inspire rather 
than to rule. So far as the Church has 
construed its mission to be the use of au- 
thority, that far, as history abundantly and 
mournfully proves, it has not only failed 
in its own work, but it has really done 
injury to humanity. 


THE AUTHORITY OF REASON. 


But human reason has another part to 
play. It discovers and declares what the 
facts are, both in the realm of spirit and 
the realm of matter. By the exercise of 
reason, and only by its exercise, we learn 
the truth of nature and the history of hu- 
manity; for reason uncovers the law which 
underlies a multitude of facts, and traces 
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the power which rules in the apparent con- 
fusion of human affairs. This is the oracle 
in us of the Infinite Life, which is the 
Divine Providence. To it we go for our 
knowledge of what zs. 

The human reason is the only avenue 
which God has opened up between the soul 
and the facts of this universe. And just 
because it is the one faculty which shows 
us the facts, and the laws within the facts, 
it is the medium and vehicle, or human 
seat, of all authority; for ultimately we 
must go back to the facts of this universe 
for final and absolute authority. God re- 
sides and presides in facts. These alone 
are imperial and imperative. Authority 
abides in reality. The authority of the 
facts themselves guides the architect as he 
rears a dome, the electrician as he weaves 
communities together in his network of 
wires, and also the statesman as he formu- 
lates the policies of nations. Show me 
what is vea/, and there you reveal a throne. 
And by reason, and by reason alone, we 
grasp the realities of nature and history, of 
moral law and divine duty, in which alone 
supreme authority dwells. 
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We assign to the specialist in science a 
certain amount of authority, because we 
believe that he possesses an unusual ac- 
quaintance with facts; and yet we do not 
appropriate the authority of God until we 
-see and feel these facts for ourselves. If 
we walk by text or tradition, we are simply 
walking by what some other person thought 
were facts. Therefore, only that is authorz- 
tative which is true; and it is only by rea- 
son that we can discover truth. 

And when’ we say that the authority of 
reason is supreme, we simply mean that 
reason alone can give us access to those 
realities in which God himself dwells. It 
is the one medium by which we communt- 
cate with him, whether we read Scriptural 
page, telescopic report, or the ledges of 
Mother Earth. God’s authority reaches us 
only through facts, and facts reach us 
only through that, experience in which 
reason operates; and the more freely it 
operates, the more immediate the contact 
with God and the larger our access to 
divine authority. 

Now, to discover these authoritative laws 
of nature we do not ask the opinion of 
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ecclesiastics, but we employ reason in care- 
ful experiments; and to discover obligatory 
duties we do not turn to texts, but we 
employ reason in an appeal to human ex- 
perience. The Church evidently has no 
capacity along these lines. It represents a 
corporate life rather than a faculty of dis- 
covery, a moral influence rather than an 
ability for scientific interpretation. And 
to discuss the authority of the Church in 
connection and comparison with reason is 
to fall into a most deplorable confusion. 


THE TRUE RELATION OF REASON AND 
SCRIPTURE. 


A similar line of remarks is applicable 
to the relation of reason and the Bible. 
The Bible, like the Church, is a product of 
human nature, and of the emotional rather 
than the logical elements of human nature. 
All the truth that it contains was the out- 
come of some human experience. It is 
what the reason of some man discovered; 
for it is only along the avenue of reason 
that God gets into any soul. A revelation 
is possible only to the extent of one’s 
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rational capacity. As Rev. George Adam 
Smith writes: “Revelation is not magical, 
but rational and moral.” * Or, as Dr. Bas- 
com so wisely teaches: “Inspiration stands 
simply for the mind’s hold upon truth.” ¢ 
So that, when we use a Biblical text as an 
authority superior to reason, we simply 
make a fimality of an ancient experience; 
we put the reason of yesterday above the 
reason of to-day. By what right this is 
done, it is not evident. 

If the Bible is what modern scholarship 
declares it to be, it does not have the marks 
of supernatural origin or infallible charac- 
ter which warrant the subjection of my rea- 
son to it. People speak of the authority of 
the Bible as though a statement must be be- 
lieved because found in wt. This is what the 
claim of supreme and final authority for the 
Bible really means. If the Bible is made 
infallible and superior to reason, then I find 
myself compelled to believe its texts, de- 
cause they are Biblical texts. There is no 
middle ground between this use of the Bible 
and that rational and scientific use of these 


* Smith, ‘“‘ The Book of Isaiah,” vol. i. p. 5, 1889. 
+ Bascom, ‘‘ The New Theology,”’ p. 23, 1891. 
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writings, not for authority at all, but for 
religious nurture. And yet, if the Bible is 
the product of human nature, why should it 
be made superior to its own source? How 
can infallibility belong to the product of 
imperfect human nature? Must I accept as 
final what some man wrote, Jecause he wrote 
it in a certain place ? 

The problem respecting the authority of 
Scripture narrows down to just this: Must 
I believe a statement because it is made in 
the Bible? Only in this way can this 
volume be considered superior to reason; 
for when I ask my reason to pass upon these 
statements before I believe them, then I 
make my mind, and not the text, a final 
authority. The point which I press is this: 
Do you believe this text decause it is in 
the Bible? It is only this use of the Bible 
which makes of it a supreme authority. 

For example: when we believe the asser- 
tion that God sent a lying spirit to deceive 
Ahab,* just because we find it in the Bible, 
then that puts Scripture above reason; or 
when we accept the statement as true that 


' *z Kings xxii. 22. See a curious paragraph in “‘ The Bible Com- 
mentary,”’ vol. ii. p. 619, 1873. 
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the Lord devoured Nadab and Abihu be- 
cause they “offered strange fire,” * just de- 
cause we read this in the Bible, then that 
puts Scripture above reason. So, also, 
when we believe other things in the Bible 
which we would not accept if found any- 
where else,—the story of the burning 
bush + and God’s command to exterminate 
the Canaanites, t — just because in this docu- 
ment, then we use it as infallible and place 
it above human reason. This makes the 
Bible a realm’ which reason must not enter 
at all to investigate or to distinguish be- 
tween truth and error. Lverything must be 
believed because in the Bible,—this, and 
this in all its rigor, must be our method of 
use, if Scripture is infallible and supreme. 
For just as soon as we allow reason to play 
upon this body of writings, drawing lines 
between what is higher and lower, more or 
less important, making distinctions between 
what is outgrown and what is still essen- 
tial, and discriminating between various 
interpretations of texts,— then jixal author- 
ity passes from the Bible to reason. 


* Ley. x. 2. + Ex. iii. 2. 
+ Num. xxi. 3, xxxiil. 52. 
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I still press the point: if the Bible is su- » 


preme, then you must believe its statements 
not because they are reasonable, but be- 
cause they are in the Bible. But what does 
this usage mean? It means the clothing 
of the Bible with an authority absolutely 
unlike that possessed by reason, with 
which reason cannot be compared, while it 
amounts to the adolition rather than the 
subordination of reason. Human reason 
ceases to have any authority if I must aban- 
don reason and believe texts decause they 
are in the Bible. But leave this position, 
and believe its statements because they seem 
reasonable, and then the seat of authority is 
moved from Scripture to reason. And as 
a matter of fact, nobody makes, and nobody 
can make, this rigorous use of the Bible. 
And here we touch one fundamental 
weakness of Professor Briggs’s position. 
Granting that the Bible contains important 
truths, and that all truth is authoritative, 
still it is only by the use of reason that I 
can take possession of even the truth of the 
Bible. What lies there is dead until appre- 
hended by my rational faculty. Texts con- 
vey no message to an idiot. Unless reason 
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enters Scripture to interpret its statements, 
its truth does not enter my soul. And the 
almost infinite variety of opinions respect- 
ing the meaning of certain texts shows that 
men obtain vastly different messages from 
the Bible, according as they bring to it dif- 
erent intellectual equipments. They find, 
very largely, what they have a capacity to 
find. The numerous sects of Christendom 
and our innumerable commentaries are a 
complete demonstration that, so far as prac- 
tical affairs,are concerned, the Bible is not 
an infallible rule of faith and practice. If 
a supernatural revelation superior to reason, 
it ought to teach all men the same message. 
But as a matter of fact, to be used at all, it 
has to be interpreted; and the Bible is to 
any man only what his interpretation makes 
it. The divisions of the Church conclu- 
sively witness against the infallibility of 
Scripture. And as reason alone can tell 
me what the Biblical page means, and as 
my interpretation is a product of my intel- 
ligence, I insist that my reason, which 
discovers what the message is, possesses 
superior authority; for the interpreter must 
stand above the thing interpreted. 
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Therefore, these two facts of human ex- 
perience compel me to reject the claim 
which Professor Briggs makes for the Bible: 
(1) To be used, it must be interpreted; it 
only reaches me through this interpretation, 
which, as a product of my reason, can pos- 
sess no authority higher than that of my 
rational faculty; and (2) The Bible has 
not served humanity as an infallible author- 
ity, because, as was inevitable, men have 
understood it differently; and a document 
cannot be an infallible rule of action to two 
men, one of whom is sure that it teaches a 
triune Godhead, while the other is equally 
sure that it does not. Evidently, Scripture 
is not the infallible guide of doth men; and 
it is equally evident that both men are 
really guided, so far as they act intelli- 
gently, by the authority of reason, however 
imperfect. 

But here again I wish to call attention 
to the confusion which surrounds this sub- 
ject, and I wish to protest against the com- 
parison of things so unlike. The Bible as 
a document ought not to be compared with 
reason, which is a faculty. The Bible, not 
the source, but the record of a part of man’s 


es 
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religious life, contains many important facts 
respecting religious principles and moral 
laws. These facts, while peculiarly adapted 
to nourish and inspire the heart, are author- 
ttattve only as all facts are authoritative. 
And the great truths here recorded have to 
be discovered and interpreted by reason, 
just as the truths of nature everywhere. 
The authority of reason in the realm of 
Scripture is the same as its authority in the 
realm of science; and we are under no more 
obligation to believe a text in the Bible 
than an inscription on a Greek or Roman 
monument. And to contend that the Bible 
is superior to reason, an infallible rule of 
faith and practice, is to ignore two very 
important facts: That reason alone can in- 
terpret the Bible, and that a document can- 
not serve men as such an infallible guide 
when men necessarily find such different 
guidance in its pages. 


IF ERRORS IN SCRIPTURE, HOW CAN IT BE 
INFALLIBLE ? 


One would suppose that an acknowledg- 
ment of errors in the Bible such as our 
modern scholarship compels would quickly 
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settle this discussion respecting Scriptural 
authority. But the strange circumstance 
is that able scholars admit the presence of 
these errors and still cling to the traditional 
view of Biblical authority. Professor Briggs 
forcibly states this position: “If one should 
find errors of chronology and geography, of 
historical statement and description of 
events, of geology and astronomy, of nat- 
ural history and of archeology, errors in 
any one or all of these departments [the 
existence of which Dr. Briggs admits], 
whether few or many, he would not be 
in contravention of the statement that #he 
Scriptures are the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice.” * 

For one, doing the best that I can, I can 
find in this statement nothing but contra- 
diction and confusion. It seems to me that 
the admission of errors zecessarily sets the 
Bible aside, not as worthless, but as a 
human document, to be used for rational 
instruction rather than for infallible author- 
ity. The claim that the Bible is the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice means, 
and can only mean, so far as I can see, that 


“« Briggs, “The Bible, the Church, and the Reason,” p. gr, 1892. 
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everything in it must be obeyed regardless 
of what reason may decide; for when reason 
enters to distinguish between what is essen- 
tial and what is unimportant, then reason is 
made supreme. 

The lawyer before the Supreme Court of 
the United States necessarily accepts the 
Federal Constitution as a supreme authority ; 
but how he could do this and at the same 
time assert that it is full of errors that the 
judges must not heed,—this, I believe, 
would be called irrational to the point of 
absurdity. A physician in placing a treat- 
ise in the hands of his medical student may 
well say: “You will find important truths 
here which you must put in practice, but 
also some errors”; but how, admitting those 
errors, he could charge the student to con- 
sider such a treatise an infallible guide 
superior to reason, I cannot understand. 
What would we think of a parent who 
would send a child a letter with many 
errors in grammar, history, science, eti- 
quette, and morals, and yet demand that 
the child use it as an infallible rule of 
action superior to reason, when only reason 
could distinguish between its truth and 
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error? How, if full of errors, could that 
letter, though valuable in many ways, be an 
infallible rule of faith and practice? 

And yet this is precisely Dr. Briggs’s 
position. He claims infallibility for what 
he admits contains errors. He confuses 
two radically different positions. It is true 
that these errors coexist along with impor- 
tant truths, and that their presence does not 
destroy the Bible for religious purposes. 
This is a perfectly rational position. But 
/zs position is this: There are errors, and 
yet the Bible is an infallible guide superior 
to reason. He carries his claim too far. 
These errors do not destroy the Bible,— this 
is reasonable; but, These errors do not 
stand in the way of my use of it as an infal- 
lible rule,—this is irrational. 

If Dr. Briggs would limit his efforts to 
the contention that the Bible, with all its 
errors, is of infinite value as a religious 
classic, then he would be on scientific 
ground; but when he passes beyond this, 
and contends that its errors do not interfere 
with its use as an infallible guide superior 
to reason, then he goes where many of us 
cannot follow him. He does not seem to 
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understand what changes in our use of the 
Bible are made necessary by the discoveries 
of Biblical scholarship. He does not see 
what the presence of these errors really 
means and involves. 

That the Bible contains infallible truth 
along with its errors Biblical science af- 
firms; but these great facts must be borne 
in mind: (1) This truth is not infallible 
because in the Bible, but because an accu- 
rate statement of the essential laws of 
human nature. (2) This Biblical truth 
came through human experience, the same 
as all other truth; and its relation to reason 
is precisely the same as the relation of truth 
wherever found to human reason. (3) The 
presence of this truth in the Bible does not 
endow this whole document with infallibil- 
ity or constitute it an authority superior 
to reason. (4) While the existence of errors 
in Scripture does not destroy the truth it 
contains, yet these errors necessitate a dis- 
use of the Bible as an infallible guide of 
faith and practice. A document that con- 
tains errors may also contain infallible 
truths which ought to be our supreme guide, 
but we must not on this account regard or 
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use the document as infallible, —just the 
distinction which Dr. Briggs fails to see. 
I join him most heartily in the assertion 
that these errors in the Bible do not destroy 
the Bible, but I resist as earnestly his 
claim that these errors do not stand in the 
way of its use as an infallible rule of faith 
and practice.* 


THE INSURMOUNTABLE DIFFICULTY. 


Dr. Briggs defends himself against this ar- 
gument in the following language: “These 
errors are all in the circumstantials and 
not in the essentials; they are in the 
human setting, not in the precious jewel 
itself.” + But this covers my way with 
confusion and lands me in despair. Who 

* With all my admiration for Dr. Briggs, I am compelled to admit 


that he often falls into confusion and sometimes into contradiction. 
I can find no way to reconcile these passages : — 


— ‘The Church has no author- — “Tf there had been no divine 
ity to determine the canon of the authority in the Church, there 
Holy Scriptures, but accepts the would have been no divine canon 
canon as it was given by God him-__— of _Holy Scripture.’’— The Bible 
self to his church.”—The Bible, the Church, and the Reason, p. 2%. 
the Church, and the Reason, p. 12. 


There is nothing in the connection or context of these passages to ex- 
plain away this direct contradiction. 
t Briggs, ‘‘ Inaugural Address,” p. 35, Sgr. 
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is to make this distinction between what is 
essential and what is circumstantial? How 
am I to tell just where the setting stops 
and the jewel begins? Once churchmen 
held it essential to our salvation to believe 
in creation as described in Genesis. But 
Dr. Briggs says: Oh, no; that account in 
Genesis is only a poem of creation; it is 
not science. Its statements of details be- 
long to the setting, not the jewel itself. 
And while e holds to the accounts of 
Jesus’ resurrection as essential, some other 
scholar* comes along and tells me that 
these are not history but afterthoughts of 
reverent fancy, which I need not believe. 
Confused by such contradictory judgments 
by equally eminent and reverent critics, 
what am I to do? Where am I to find what 
- in the Bible is essential and infallible? 
Once clergymen insisted that a doubt re- 
specting the historical character of the story 
- of the Exodus would endanger one’s right 
to enter heaven; but Dr. Briggs considers 
these narratives of the Exodus as some- 
what legendary,— cércumstantials that we 
are not obliged to accept. But the miracu- 


* Abbott, ‘The Kernel and the Husk,’”’ Letters 20-23, 1887. 
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lous birth of Jesus is an article of essential 
religion, which must be believed. Yet 
scholars as great as he set the accounts 
of Jesus’ miraculous birth aside as wonder- 
stories, which must not be believed. 
Again I ask: Whom shall I follow, and 
how in this confusion is the Bible an in- 
fallible rule of faith? I open the Bible 
and read a command: “Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.”* It stands there 
unrepealed and authoritative. It is not a 
small matter. It is a positive command. 
It is not a mere circumstantial. What am 
Lf todo? If Scripture is “the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice,” how can I 
ignore this text? Take again this: “But 
I say unto you that ye resist not evil.” + 
Here is a positive and unqualified approval 
and commandment of non-resistance. To 
put it in practice absolutely would destroy 
human society. Is this part of the setting 
or of the jewel? HowamI to tell? Shall 
I, like the rest of Christians, except the 
Quakers, use my reason and set it aside? 
Then it is my reason, and not the text, that 


* Ex, xxii. 18. The same remarks apply to such trivial commands 
as those found in Deut. xxii. 9-12. 
+ Matt. v. 39. 
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is supreme. And when I thus set it aside, 
that much of the Bible ceases to be an infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice to me. 
Wherever I look in Scripture, I am con- 
fronted by the same difficulty. These posi- 
tive commands stand before me: That the 
disobedient son be stoned to death,* that 
idolaters be not allowed to live,} that advo- 
cates of all other gospels be treated as ac- 
cursed; $ these are positive and unrepealed 
commands. They are neither trivial nor 
circumstantial. If I should obey them, I 
should disgrace myself; if I neglect them, 
then ¢hat much of the Bible ceases to be a 
guide tome. If I am to follow a// that is 
taught in the Bible, I must believe in dis- 
ease as a demoniacal possession, and in 
dreams as predictive visitations of God, and 
in prayer as an agency capable of violating 
the order of nature. And if the only infal- 
lible rule, how can I do otherwise? If I 
set these things aside as circumstantial, 
I do this by authority of reason; and this 
makes reason so far superior to Scripture. 
And when I come to compare the Bible 
with current church teaching, I find that a 


* Deut. xxi. 18-21. + Deut. xvii. 2-7. Gal. i. 8. 
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very large part of it has been set aside; not 
simply here and there a text, but whole 
chapters, and even entire books. With so 
much set aside as circumstantial, where in 
the Bible is the infallible rule? Here 
comes Professor Wendt with a definite an- 
swer: “The teaching of the founder of the 
Christian religion must, with entire con- 
sistency, be employed as the standard for 
testing all church doctrine and tradition.” * 

Here, then, we have what is infallible 
zm the Bible: not Moses and the prophets, 
not psalmists, nor even Christian apostles, 
but the words of Jesus. But, as Professor 
Wendt frankly admits, this position com- 
pels us to stop using the Bzdle as a whole 
for an infallible guide:} only a part of it 
remains as an absolute standard,—the 
teaching of Jesus. 

But here, again, the old difficulty reap- 
pears, under a new form. What are the 
real teachings of Jesus? For Professor 
Wendt admits that our Gospels are a very 
imperfect report of Jesus’ teaching, be- 
cause: (1) the apostles often misunderstood 


* Wendt, ‘‘The Teaching of Jesus,’’ Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 1, 1892. 
+ Idem, p: 2. 
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Jesus; and, (2) in the process of editing 
by which they reached their present shape 
certain legendary tendencies led to addi- 
tions and perversions. So that, to possess 
the real message of Jesus a distinction has 
to be made;* and so he proceeds to draw a 
line between what came from: Jesus and 
what came in from his disciples through 
the imperfect process of transmission. 
That such a distinction has to be made is 
true; that Professor Wendt does this work 
with care and skill, all will readily admit; 
but his selection of what is the message of 
Jesus is a product of human judgment. 
Some will say that there is chaff among his 
wheat, and some that he throws away as 
chaff what is really wheat. Therefore, at 
best, Professor Wendt gives me nothing but 
an uncertain guide, no higher than human 
reason; for we have an imperfect report of 
Jesus’ thought, and what I am obliged to 
accept as really his is simply what some 
man’s reason has decided to be the true 
teaching of Jesus. 

To the advocate of rational religion who 
uses the Bible as a religious classic this is 


* Wendt, ‘‘ The Teaching of Jesus,” Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 3, 1892. 
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enough for all practical purposes; but this 
does not make the Bible a guide superior 
to reason, nor does it give one an infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice.* Therefore, 
both Professor Wendt and Dr. Briggs are 
alike in this, though the latter holds toa 
larger part of Scripture as authoritative, — 
that the Bible is an infallible rule of faith 
and practice, provzded you let them set aside 
certain things as czvcumstantials. 

But here comes the trouble for us all. 
What are the circumstantials? Some will 
draw the line in one place, while others 
will draw it ina different place. The au- 
thority which draws it is human reason; so 
that the supreme authority, after all, is not 
in Scripture, but in the reason which deter- 
mines what texts are essential. I am un- 
able to see how I can use the Bible as a- 
supreme guide when there are numerous 
errors in it, when it has an imperfect 
human setting, which I should have to take 

* All this proceeds upon the assumption that the real teaching of 
Jesus, when found, is perfect. And yet Professor Wendt is not true to 
his own declaration even in this respect, for he admits (“Teaching of 
Jesus,” p. 166) that Jesus held false ideas respecting disease. In this 
respect, therefore, even the position of Jesus was not true, and cannot 


be used as final authority. But if mistaken here, why not in some other 
places? 
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for the real jewel were it not for my rea- 
son. The presence of error does not 
destroy the Bible; the truths of Scripture 
are not destroyed by the fringe of error sur- 
rounding them, but this error makes it irra- 
tional for us to use this document as an 
infallible rule of faith and practice. 


CANNOT ALL BE TRANSLATED INTO LIFE. 


This is perfectly evident when we consider 
that there is a great deal of the Bible which 
cannot be translated into life. And unless 
the Bible can stand this test,— translation 
into life, unless it can all be translated 
into life, every text believed and lived, then 
it cannot be an infallible rule of faith and 
practice. We may go to Scripture for in- 
struction and inspiration; we may consider 
it the most noble and serviceable religious 
literature in the world; we may use it with 
the greatest profit, and produce through its 
study superior results in religion and char- 
acter,—all this we may do, though there 
are errors in it; and yet the Bible cannot, 
as a whole, be translated into life; and its 
failure to stand this test proves that it is 
not a supreme and absolute guide. 
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It may be said, There is enough in the 
Bible to save anybody, if loyally lived. 
This is true, and yet it all depends upon 
what parts are taken, for there are texts 
which, if obeyed, would injure humanity 
and plunge the soul downward. Any man 
who should guide his life by the Book of 
Esther would be hardened by hate, and so 
far be made inhuman. That writing cannot 
be translated into life except to the injury 
of every one. 

Others may say, But the Bible, by being 
used as an infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice, has created all the glories of our mod- 
ern civilization. But several things must 
be borne in mind in this connection: (1) It 
is simply ot trwe that the Bible has created 
modern civilization. This is a piece of 
baseless apologetic exaggeration. Not a 
single great historical student of the present 
would accept this statement. Great influ- 
ence the Bible did have, but no such exclu- 
sive or supernatural agency as is often 
claimed for it. (2) This use of the Bible 
as a supreme and absolute guide has done 
immense harm as well as great good. Let 
any one read Michelet’s “History of 
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France,” or Buckle’s “History of Civiliza- 
tion,” or Cotton Mather’s “Magnalia,” or 
President White’s “Warfare of Science.” 
There may be traced the rivers of blood 
shed in obedience to Biblical texts; there 
may be seen the fires of hate lighted by 
students of Scripture; there, too, may be 
found the black cloud of superstition which 
made the earth too dark for scientific dis- 
covery,—a cloud produced by the use of 
these writings as a final authority. 

It may also be said: Any one who obeys 
the essential teaching of the Bible will live 
a divine life. Very true. But this is a 
surrender of the claim that the Bible as a 
whole is infallible. It is an admission that 
it cannot all be translated into life. It is 
also practically an admission that authority 
does not inhere in the Bible as a docu- 
ment, but in the truth which it contains; 
and this being the case, it stands related 
to reason just like all other truth, and is 
authoritative only as truth in general is 
authoritative. 

The correctness of this assertion that the 
Bible cannot be all translated into life was 
abundantly proved on a large scale by the 
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Jews themselves, who, to save themselves 
from the crude and cruel texts of the Old 
Testament, had to invent the allegorical 
method of interpretation, by which they 
emptied these texts of their original mean- 
ing and filled them with new and higher 
teachings. To live and grow the Jews had 
in this way to set aside great numbers of 
ancient commands. Obedience to the let- 
ter would have destroyed Judaism itself. 
But by a process of allegory they evapo- 
rated the hate and inhumanity from many 
a text, and made the new thought speak 
through ancient lips.* But the existence 
of such a device shows how impossible it 
was for even the Jews to translate all these 
writings into life. They were able to keep 
Scripture as a supreme guide only as they 
used an expansive method of interpretation 
which enabled them to adjust its texts con- 
stantly to their growing life; so that, all 
the time, underneath this fiction of Script- 
ural authority, what was really supreme was 
their own reason. 


* The Talmud is full of the products of this method. For instance, 
the command in Exodus xxi. 24, ‘‘ Eye for eye,’’ etc., was softened by 
the interpretation which construed this to mean that whoever destroys 
the eye of another person must pay its value to the person injured. 
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And Christian churchmen have followed 
a somewhat similar course. When the com- 
mentator has come to a command which, in 
its literal and true meaning, violated the 
accepted science or general moral sentiment 
of his time, he has devised some new inter- 
pretation which really revised the Word of 
God up to date; and it is a well-known fact 
that theologians as a rule get out of the 
Bible what they carry to it. So that, in 
truth, the Bible has never been rigorously 
translated into life; for some method of in- 
terpretation has stepped in to turn the edge 
of ancient hate and cruelty, or to pour into 
dry texts the new waters of life. 

This being the case, is it not time for us 
to accept and acknowledge the facts, and 
cease to insist that the Bible is an infallible 
rule of faith and practice,— what really it 
never has been and never can be? And 
this, because it never has been and never 
can be all translated into life. Two texts 
are enough to show this. Take this posi- 
tive and unrepealed command: “Ye shall 
not eat of anything that dieth of itself: 
thou shalt give it unto the stranger that is 
in thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou 
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mayest sell it unto amalien.”* To attempt 
to translate that into life in any civilized 
country to-day would land a person in jail. 
And yet people say that everything in the 
Bible is divine! 

But you say these things were swept 
away by Jesus, and are not now binding ; 
and yet they are in the Bible which you put 
into my hands and command me to follow 
as the only infallible rule of life. If this 
document is superior to reason, how am I 
to know that this is not to be translated 
into life? Then, again, there are things 
in the Sermon on the Mount that cannot 
well be translated into life. “Take, there- 
fore, no thought for the morrow.” A 
strict and rigid obedience to this language 
would be an infinite calamity to civiliza- 
tion. But you say, You must take the 
essential meaning of the passage. Very 
well; but who shows me what that is? 
Our common human reason, it is replied. 
Then what I translate into life is not the 
precise text, but what I judge Jesus meant 
by it. This, however, transfers final au- 
thority from the text to human reason. 


* Deut. xiv. 21. + Matt. vi. 34. 
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The conclusion which we reach, then, 
is this: As the Bible cannot be translated 
into life as it lies before us, having to be 
set aside in part, and all having to be inter- 
preted by human reason, from which arises 
an infinite variety of views respecting its 
meaning, therefore it cannot be an abso- 
lute guide superior to my own reason. 


SCRIPTURE NOT OUR ONLY GUIDE. 


Other grave obstacles lie in the way of 
our use of the Bible as the only guide to 
belief and conduct. It has never helped 
man in many places where he most needed 
help. We might reasonably expect that a 
divine revelation would help man to certain 
absolutely accurate views of nature; to the 
truth about the shape of the earth, about 
the cause of disease, and about such agents 
as steam and electricity. It is replied that 
man was left to find these carnal truths out 
for himself, and that the Bible was meant 
to help him simply in morals and religion. 

But is there any real force in this reply? 
Have not all these, and many similar mat- 
ters, a very intimate and important relation 
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to conduct and piety? The truth about the 
earth and the solar system would have freed 
man from immense superstitions. Reme- 
dies for the great plagues which have laid 
waste nations would have done more for 
human happiness, would have been of more 
moral importance than predictions of the 
ruin of Tyre and Damascus which never 
came true. A knowledge of steam and 
electricity would have contributed more 
for human progress than the symbolisms of 
Daniel and Revelation which nobody can 
understand. 

If God were to make any supernatural 
disclosures to man, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that he would help our race to that 
knowledge of nature which banishes dis- 
tressing fears and puts in his hands agen- 
cies of infinite utility? Some absolutely 
accurate instruction about hygiene, about 
methods of education, about forms of gov- 
ernment,— would not this have been as 
important as directions respecting the mak- 
ing of fringe, as religious as commands 
respecting Levitical purity,* as moral as 
descriptions in Ezekiel of a temple that 


* Read Ex. xxx. 22-38; Lev. xxi. 16-24; Deut, xxi, 7-10. 
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was never built? Is it said that man did 
not need the revelation of political econ- 
omy? But did he not need some infallible 
authority to teach him how to farm success- 
fully, and so prevent famine and suffering, 
as much as he needed the genealogies in 
Chronicles?* Is it said that it would have 
been useless for God to have revealed mod- 
ern science in ancient times, before people 
were able to appreciate it? But could not 
ancient Egyptians and Babylonians and Is- 
raelites have appreciated nearly every sci- 
entific truth now known? Is it said that 
God saw fit to make the Bible simply a 
revelation of religion, for reason could never 
discover the way of salvation, but it could 
in time discover science and philosophy? 
The vanity of such apologetic assumptions 
is too obvious for extended treatment: (1) 
The Bible zs something more than a reve- 
lation of religion. It contains historical 
statements, sanitary regulations, systems of 
jurisprudence, and many other non-religious 
elements, a great part of which are very im- 
perfect. If God went beyond the realm of 
religion to put these in, why not an author- 


* + Chron. i.-iv, 
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itative revelation of truths which we need 
but do not yet have? (2) Are the things 
set forth in the realm of religion really be- 
yond human reason?* Where in the Bible 
is there a text which has not its parallel in 
the sacred writings in other parts of the 
world? God’s object in the Bible to reveal 
the way of salvation which reason could 
not discover? But where is it? Other 
prophets have taught the truths which the 
Hebrew prophets wrote; other poets, the 
lessons of the Psalter; other masters of 
the spirit, the Golden Rule and the Law of 
Love. The Biblical lessons, on the whole, 
are doubtless superior; but men with noth- 
ing but reason have come so near that we 
must include these within the scope and 
possibility of the human soul. 

The fact is that the Bible has not served 
as man’s only or sufficient guide, even in 
some of the higher realms of human effort. 
It spoke no authoritative word in the heroic 


*Jn the discussion of the problem of revelation, we come down at 
last to this test question, Has God made any more special and super- 
natural efforts to teach mankind the way of salvation than the way of 
health or the science of numbers? Is it not true that God has left man 
to find his way in religion precisely as in hygiene? that he has guided 
him to the Golden Rule and to the multiplication table by precisely the 
same methods of providence? 
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struggle against slavery. The great apos- 
tles of freedom who won the victory for tol- 
eration did not feed their altar fires with 
Bible texts. In the long battle for free 
popular education, so inwoven with every 
sanctity and nobility of our modern civil- 
ization, the Bible played no conspicuous 
part. Soldiers in this cause held it in their 
hands, but they were more directed by Plato 
and Aristotle than by Isaiah or Paul.* The 
battle for human equality in State and 
Church, for freedom of speech, for freedom 
of belief, for freedom of labor, and for the 
freedom of women,— this has not been won 
by Biblical weapons; but often texts have 
been the chief ramparts in the way of prog- 
ress. In many of these most momentous 
crises of civilization the Bible has afforded 
no help; and when mankind has most 
needed guidance, texts have not been its 
rule of life. 

And to-day, of the problems which press 
for solution,— temperance, socialism, the 
relation of labor and capital, the treatment 

*The indebtedness of the early Church to Greek and Roman 
methods of education is clearly and fully brought out by Hatch, “ The 


Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church,” Hib- 
bert Lectures, Lecture II., 1888. 
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of criminals, methods of charity,—- zone 
finds a solution in the Bible. In reference 
to none has it a final and authoritative 
word.* The only rule of faith and practice? 
Let any one consider for a moment his own 
conduct and conviction. How few of his 
beliefs have been solely, how few even 
largely, determined by texts! how few of 
his habits completely and exclusively cre- 
ated and ruled by the teaching of the Bible! 
In reference to a large part of our life 
Scripture makes no deliverance and has no 
influence. In a great many of the most 
solemn exigencies of life we never think of 
going to the Bible for direction; and if we 
did, we should not find it. 

The only rule of faith and practice? No, 
not even in religion. In the practical ad- 
ministration of the Church we are guided 
by experience rather than texts. New 
agencies —from Salvation Army to Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies—are created by 
pressing necessities, and not by Biblical 
commands. That larger hope for the 
heathen, that more generous view of human 
destiny, sprang not from Scripture page, but 


* See Smith, ‘‘ The Book of Isaiah,” vol. i. p, 42, 1889. 
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from the urgency of the modern humanita- 
rian sentiment. It is not taught in the 
Bible, and Dr. Briggs can only claim that 
Scripture does not forbid “the comfortable 
hope.”* What rules even this Presbyte- 
rian is not ancient text, but the 77me-spirit. 
The passing moods and movements of our 
religious life flow on with little reference 
to Ecclesiastes or Hebrews; they feed on 
Tennyson and Browning, on Lowell and 
Whittier; they follow the authorities of 
Emerson and Spencer.t The only rule of 
faith and practice? It has never reached 
but a small fraction of the human race. 
Are they, then, without guidance? It has 
never helped in a thousand places where 
help was needed; it does not help even 
to-day where direction is most needed. 
The only rule of faith and practice? We 
believe a thousand things— most impor- 
tant, too—-not in its catalogue of doc- 
trines; we do a thousand things— most 
precious, too— not in its Decalogue; we 
find our way to the heaven of heavens by 
* Briggs, “‘ The Bible, the Reason, and the Church,” p. 45, 192. 


+ Very much of our daily life lies in a region never entered by the 
Bible.” Rey. J. H. Ecob, in the Christian Union, p. 102, Jan. 16, 
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lights that flash from other sources; we go 
not where its sign-posts direct, and the 
blessed God meets us with benedictions. 

The only rule of faith and practice? No, 
it does not claim even to be a vue of life. 
It is something better: it is a means of 
instruction, a source of inspiration. Its true 
value does not lie in its authority, the use 
of its texts to compel belief or behavior, 
but in its capacity to zmpart religious senti- 
ment. To the scholastics Aristotle was a 
great authority, to us he is more than that, 
—a great teacher. Our modern use is bet- 
ter for human progress than the use made 
of Aristotle by medizval dogmatists. The 
sooner we take the Bible for what it is, a 
religious classic, and cease to use it for 
authority, and stop calling it a vwle of life, 
the better for the Bible and the better for 
humanity. 

The exact truth has, I think, been stated 
by Rev. Mr. Ecob: “My Bible, being a 
record [owe of the records, I would say] of 
God’s ways with the souls [of some] of his 
children, is a help to show me how he has 
dealt with them in ages past under varied 
circumstances [all history and literature 
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have served, and still serve, this purpose]; 
it brings me into loving acquaintance with 
the inner life of many of his saints; it un- 
folds the secret methods of his providence 
in human history; but zt cannot take the 
place of that continuous revelation of himself 
to our own souls.” * There speaks a real 
faith that God is something more than a 
reminiscence, a faith that man is by nature 
the child of the living God, who can really 
join Jesus in saying, “Our Father.” 


EVILS OF THE DOGMA OF SUPERNATURAL 
REVELATION. 


A survey of human history shows, I 
think, that the use of any document as a 
supreme and supernatural authority is, on 
the whole, an injury to mankind. And for 
these reasons : — 

(1) This practice erects artificial and 
harmful barriers between man and man; 
it draws a fictitious and unnatural line of 
separation between those who hold to such 
a document and those who do not; and from 


* Ecob, “ A Very Fallible Sentence,’’ the Chrzstian Union, p. 103, 
Jan. 16, 1892. A very vigorous criticism of Dr. Briggs’s claim that the 
Bible is “the only infallible rule of faith and practice.”” The Italics are 
mine. 
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this source arise bigotry, intolerance, and 
persecution. The man who has what he 
thinks is God's infallible Word in his 
hands feels that all others must be made to 
accept it and live by it. He has the only 
truth that can save the soul, and men must 
be driven into believing it. Those who 
have occupied this position have been swift 
and eager to put unbelievers on the rack 
and light the fires about the feet of heretics. 
This mésuse of the Bible has brought divi- 
sion and cruel contention among men. It 
has torn human hearts with needless ago- 
nies, and shed rivers of blood. The eésase 
ef the Bible as infallible authority has 
been coincident with the growth of uni- 
versal toleration and fraternity. We are 
most truly humane when we hold that 
all men, however crude, have potentially 
the same access to the Divine Mind, to 
the fountains of wisdom. 

(2) This’ practice puts a bar across the 
pathway of progress and discovery. The 
tnfallible Aristotle had to vanish before 
the revival of learning could begin. The 
tnfaliible Galen had to pass away before 
Harvey, Bichat, and Cullen could reform 
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medizeval science and put the healing art 
where it could expand. The zxzfallible Eng- 
lish law impeded the great work of Bentham 
and Romilly. The zzfallble Cuvier had to 
be overthrown before modern science could 
enter on the freedom of endless discovery. 
Every intelligent student of history knows 
how the mzsuse of the Bible as infallible 
authority has retarded progress. Its texts 
have blocked the way of scientists; they 
have been used to frighten reformers from 
gracious ministries; and almost every mod- 
ern benefactor has found the Bible as an 
obstacle in his pathway,—no fault of the 
Bible, but of a false method. The Bible 
used as a finality chains the living present 
to the dead past, turns our dawn into dark- 
ness, and makes a merit and necessity of 
conformity. The incentive to discover is 
paralyzed by the obligation to believe what 
is written. This misuse of the Bible is 
passing away, for modern thought has won 
a lasting victory for freedom of inquiry. 
(3) This practice perverts the moral sen- 
timents in a most injurious fashion. The 
man who feels that he is a favorite of 
Heaven is sure to have a twist in his con- 
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science. Whoever thinks that the Al- 
mighty has opened his mind especially to 
him allows himself an undue latitude, and 
looks upon common folk as inhabitants of 
a lower level. History is full of the sad 
stories of those who fell into sin and cru- 
elty because they felt themselves inspired. 
When the pressure of the moral law is 
lessened, and one comes to feel that he 
is a privileged character, then moral dete- 
rioration begins. The man who imagines 
that he stands in a peculiar relation with 
the Almighty, and has a special influence 
with him, is in a very dangerous position. 
He is almost sure to become selfish, big- 
oted, and conceited. These remnants of 
tribal morality are conspicuous in many who 
handle the Bible as a special revelation. 
Just as members of the tribe prided them- 
selves upon their superiority to every one 
else, and felt that moral obligation went no 
farther than the limits of their own tribe, 
so churchmen, with the Word of God given 
just to them, have very often exhibited a 
most unlovely pride, and have held that 


"~~. outside their sect they need not be obedient 


to some of the higher moral duties. 
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So far as the use of the Bible as a spe- 
cial revelation has made men feel that they 
are favorites of God, that far has this prac- 
tice contributed to an imperfect moral ideal 
and conduct. The Bible itself is not free 
from this imperfection; there is here and 
there in the Hebrew prophets a most un- 
lovely egotism, and even Paul wrote: “Let 
us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith.” * 
It is dangerous to think that God is espe- 
cially our .God, for that makes us proud; 
pride of sect makes us narrow; and in our 
narrowness we forget that the moral law is 
universal. 


CHANGES IN RELIGION FLOWING FROM THE 
NEW USES OF THE NEW BIBLE. 


As we come to understand and appreciate 
the new Bible disclosed by modern scholar- 
ship, we see that it is not a document to be 
used for authority, but a religious literature 
to be used for instruction and inspiration 
in righteousness. And these changes in 
our attitude to Scripture and use of it lead 
to other great changes in religious affairs: 


*Gal. vi. 10. 
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(1) As the Bible ceases to be used asa 
storehouse of texts for the construction of 
creeds, and comes to be more freely used 
for religious nurture, the impression is 
deepened that religion is not belief in the- 
ological opinions, but growth of inner life, 
outflowing in beneficent action. Biblical 
science, by showing us that the Bible can- 
not be used for authority in doctrines, has 
helped us to see that religion is not dogma, 
but life. We see that the real Bible is not 
a theological treatise, but a chapter in 
the religious life of humanity. The dis- 
covery that we cannot go to Scripture for 
finalities of speculative opinions has led us 
to resort to it for its conduct-values. And 
this new conception of the Bible has helped 
toward a new and more spiritual conception 
of religion. Whenever a man comes to use 
the Bible as a religious literature, then he 
begins to seek the kingdom of heaven as 
a fulness of spiritual life rather than as 
an orthodoxy of belief. 

(2) This change in the use of the Bible, 
and in the conception of the character of 
true piety, will work a radical change in 
the basis of church organization and the 
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habit of religious fellowship. The use of 
the Bible for authority respecting dogma 
has led to churches based on creeds. This 
dogmatic use of the Bible has split Chris- 
tendom into innumerable warring sects and 
parties. People have felt that they must 
organize religion upon belief in what the 
Bible teaches about this or that. And fel- 
lowship has been made to follow these lines 
of dogmatic belief. A man who does not 
get the same dogma out of Scripture that 
we do is a heretic, and cannot belong to our 
church. But the discovery that the Bible 
is no final or supernatural authority leads 
to a disuse of it for creed-making; and, 
when disused for dogma, then churches, in- 
stead of being organized as in the past to 
champion an opinion derived from Script- 
ure, and therefore considered infinitely 
precious, will be organized on the basis of 
a spiritual purpose to bring in the kingdom 
of heaven by preaching and showing the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

The Bible, in ceasing to be the store- 
house of dogma, will cease to foster secta- 
rianism and intolerance. That will be a 
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great day for human progress; for then our 
churches, instead of being dogmatic for- 
tresses, will be temples of the spirit, open 
to every seeker for truth and laborer for 
humanity; our fellowship will be as wide 
as human need, and the religious waste 
from sectarianism will cease, while the re- 
ligious destitution of towns and villages 
will come to an end, because there will 
arise an administration of religion so ra- 
tional and so humane that all good men 
will gather around these new altars conse- 
crated to a universal and ethical piety.* 
(3) The advance to popularity and prom- 
inence of these new views respecting the 
Bible will make religion freer, gladder, 
more rational, more spiritual, and more 
powerful. The Bible itself will become a 
new source of interest and joy. When the 
bondage of a literal, a textual, and a dog- 
matic use of Scripture ceases, then we shall 


* President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, Maine, has recently written 
a startling article on ‘‘ The Impending Paganism in New England,” the 
Forum, June,1892. The conditions which he describes are wide-spread 
and deplorable. The remedy which he suggests is good as far as it goes, 
but it fails, I think, to be sufficiently radical. I have myself discussed 
the problem from another point of view, and have suggested more de- 
cisive measures,—‘“‘ The Religious Destitution of Villages,” a chapter in 
“Problems in American Life,’’ 1889. I there refer to quite an extensive 
literature touching this important subject. 
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rejoice ina use of the Bible that allows rea- 
son and sentiment free scope. It isa joy 
to read the Bible as we would any other 
book, feeling that no dogmatist is near to 
club us if we doubt, and no roaring hell 
yawning for us if we reject a text here and 
there. The work of the pulpit will be 
richer and more attractive when the minis- 
ter shall come to use the Bible for increase 
of life rather than for the proof of theologi- 
cal opinions; when, feeling free to range 
through universal history, having been 
emancipated from bibliolatry, he shall go 
to other Scriptures for lessons of hope and 
heroism. And the Sunday-school,— how 
much broader and nobler its work will be- 
come when, lifted out of its mechanical 
methods and freed from its dogmatic spirit, 
it shall become the home of a freedom com- 
parable with the public school, and also the 
throne of a teacher in touch with modern 
Biblical scholarship rather than looking 
backward to the vanishing dogmas of Cal- 
vin and Wesley! 
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THE BIBLE WILL NOT DIE. 


We need have no fears for the Bible. It 
will live as long as humanity lives. As the 
product of a remarkable race, rich in relig- 
ious life because trained in many lands and 
fertilized by the culture of many peoples, * 
these Scriptures pulsate with hopes and 
ideals that can never grow old; for they 
are fundamental elements of our common 
human nature. It may not exercise the pe- 
culiar authority which dogmatic Protestants 
once attributed to it; but the Bible will be 
better used if used less as an authority and 
more as a religious classic. Discoveries 
will bring it nearer to us; they will sweep 
away the reverence of superstition to create 
a more spiritual appreciation; and, while 
old uses will cease, new uses will arise 
which will continue its contributions to 
civility and piety. And our chief anxiety 
should be to use the Bible for increase of 
inner life, — never as a cloud to darken the 
dayspring, and never as an authority to stop 

* There are adequate natural and historical causes to account for the 


fact that our Bible is superior to the other sacred scriptures of the 
race. 
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inquiry; but as an aid to our own spirit to 
make more audible and persuasive the voice 
of the living God, in whom we, as well as 
Isaiah and Paul, live, move, and have our 
being. 
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APPENDIX: CONTRADICTIONS IN 
THE GOSPELS. 


MINOR CONTRADICTIONS. 


HERE are many evidences of fading 
memories and legendary accretions 
in our canonical Gospels. These features 
show unmistakably that the material here 
given had travelled a good way by oral 
tradition before it was written down; and 
by this passage from mind to mind the 
wonders grew more wonderful. Differences 
of detail crept into the accounts, while 
something passed over from the minds of 
the reporters into the message of Jesus; so 
that “every word is not a saying, nor every 
narrative a history of Jesus.” * 
A few of the minor contradictions are the 
following: In Matthew x. 10 and Luke ix. 


* Keim, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazara,” Eng. Tr., vol. i. p. 91) 1873+ Matthew 
Arnold makes some valuable remarks on this general subject in “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,’’ chap. vi. Mr. Cone in his admirable work, “‘ Gospel 
Criticism and Historical Christianity,’’ 1891, writes wisely of the apoca- 
lyptical sayings at the close of the Gospels. 
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3 Jesus is represented as commanding his 
disciples zot to take staves, but in Mark vi. 
8 he directs them to take nothing “save a 
staff only.” The healing of Bartimzeus is 
said, in Matthew xx. 29 and Mark x. 46, to 
have occurred as Jesus went owt of Jericho; 
but in Luke xvili. 35, evidently the same 
healing is described as happening “as he 
was come nigh unto Jericho.” In Matthew 
xxvii. 44 and Mark xv. 32, the criminals 
who were crucified with Jesus are doth re- 
ported as reviling Jesus; but in Luke xxiii. 
39 a tradition is added to the effect that only 
one reviled him, while the other rebuked 
his fellow sufferer and gained the Master’s 
commendation.* 


DIFFERENCES IN THE GENEALOGIES. 


The genealogies are so differently given 
in Matthew i. 1-17 and Luke iii. 24-38 that 
each writer must have had before him inde- 
pendent and contradictory sources of infor- 
mation. The following are a few of the 
differences: The First Gospel traces Jesus’ 


*The contention of apologists that these accounts may be reconciled 
by supposing that one refers to an earlier and the other to a later period 
in the same general event is no more than a mere assumption which is in 
opposition to the manifest implications and probabilities of the case. 
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descent from David through Solomon; the 
Third, from David through Wathan; and 
both cannot be true. In Matthew there are 
twenty-eight generations from David to 
Jesus; in Luke there are forty-three. In 
Matthew Joseph’s father is named Jacob; 
but in Luke, Hel. 

Beside these and other contradictions, 
there are difficulties of another kind. Ac- 
cording to: 2 Kings viii. 25, xi. 2, xiv.-7, 
and xix. 25, Joram (Jehoram) was the great- 
great-grandfather of Ozias (Uzziah), but in 
Matthew Joram is made the father of Ozias. 
Again, in the First Gospel only ten genera- 
tions intervene between Jesus and Zoroba- 
bel, a period of over five centuries. This 
gives to every generation a half century, on 
an average; an unnaturally long span of 
life. But the genealogy in Luke gives 
twice this number of generations for the 
same period, a more reasonable reckoning. 
The attempts to harmonize these accounts 
are unsuccessful in every particular. 

This is a small matter, it may be said, 
which, in an ordinary ancient document, 
would occasion no surprise. But such mis- 
takes in an zzfallible revelation are astonish- 
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ing. It is hard to see what supernatural 
inspiration was needed to produce genealo- 
gies so obviously human and inaccurate. 
Moreover, the genealogy in Matthew i. 1-17 
was evidently constructed upon the supposi- 
tion that Jesus was the zatural son of 
Joseph, because he has to be included to 
make the last fourteen generations, verse 
17. This, however, is contradicted by the 
wonder-story that follows, and that un- 
doubtedly represents a birth-legend which 
grew up at a much later date. 


THE CALLING OF THE APOSTLES DIFFER- 
ENTLY TOLD. 


One of the most remarkable discrepancies 
of the Gospels (proving that in their pres- 
ent shape they cannot all be the work of 
eye-witnesses) is that in reference to the 
calling of the first apostles. Matthew iv. 
18-22 and Mark i. 16-20 aré in substantial 
agreement; and this is the story that they 
tell: — 

(1) This event occurred some time after 
Jesus’ baptism and temptation. (2) While 
walking by the Sea of Galilee, Jesus called 
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the brothers Peter and Andrew to follow 
him, they, at the time, being out on the 
water casting a net for fish. (3) Just after 
this, as he went farther along the shore, 
Jesus saw James and John ina boat on the 
lake mending their nets; and, when called, 
they too followed him. Everything here is 
clear, distinct, and natural. 

But in Luke v. 1-11 a totally different 
account of the calling of the same persons 
is given: (1) The two boats of Peter and 
Andrew, James and John were close to- 
gether on the shore and empty when Jesus 
came along; and these men were washing 
their nets. (2) Jesus entered Peter’s boat, 
and, asking him to push out from the shore 
a little, he preached to the people. (3) 
After the address, Jesus directs Peter to let 
down his nets; and when this was done, an 
immense catch of fish is secured,— so large 
that Peter is strangely impressed with 
Jesus’ superiority, and this leads him to 
confess his sins. (4) After this Jesus 
called these four men (who were together 
at the time contrary to the accounts in 
Matthew and Mark) to be his disciples; and 
they followed him. Evidently there is here 
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a touch of marvel due to legend; and this 
account cannot be harmonized with what is 
said in the first two Gospels. There Jesus 
is on the shore as he calls them; “ere he 
is with Peter in the boat. There the two 
boats are some distance apart, and there is 
a successive calling of Peter and Andrew 
first and James and John afterward; “ere 
these men are together, and the call comes 
to all at once. There the call is without 
any exciting incident; ere circumstances 
are related —the surprising draught of fish, 
and Peter’s confession — for which there is 
no room in Matthew or Mark. 

Now, if we turn to the Fourth Gospel, 
i. 35-42, we find an account absolutely at 
variance with, not only the first two Gos- 
pels, but Luke as well: (1) The calling of 
Peter and Andrew is put in John on the next 
day after the baptism, which leaves no time 
for the forty days’ temptation; and the ac- 
count is in this and other respects a direct 
contradiction of Matthew. (2) The scene of 
the event is evidently here laid in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem rather than on the 
shore of the Lake of Galilee. (3) Though 
the language is somewhat obscure in places, 
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yet it is plain that neither Peter nor Andrew 
is regarded by the writer as a Galilean or a 
. fisherman; while Andrew, at least, is repre- 
sented as a disciple of John the Baptist; 
and all this cuts directly across the accounts 
in the other Gospels. (4) Andrew and his 
companion seek Jesus on hearing John the 
Baptist call him the Lamb of God, and they 
follow him to his abode. Jesus does not 
call them, but they seek him; an attitude 
in keeping with the more mystical character 
here assigned to Jesus, but contrary to the 
representation in the other Gospels. (5) 
Andrew is here made to go after his brother 
Simon and bring him to Jesus as the Mes- 
siah; and, when brought, Jesus gives him 
the new name Peter. But both these cir- 
cumstances — the acknowledgment of Jesus 
as the Messiah and the bestowal of the new 
name — are placed by Matthew much later 
in the ministry of Jesus, and are set in a 
different country and in a different chain of 
events. See Matthew xvi. 13-18. 

For myself, I most earnestly wish that 
these accounts were more complete, and in 
perfect accord; but it is both unscientific 
and irreligious to ignore or belittle these 
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contradictions. The account in the Fourth 
Gospel is about as unlike the story in Mat- 
thew as it well could be. Intentional mis- 
representation is not what we have before 
us, but, surely, not infallible accuracy. 
When we remember how these documents 
grew into their present shape, it is not 
strange that we should find these differ- 
ences, — the product of an honest but fallible 
effort at human narration. This fact must 
be accepted; and our estimate and use of 
these Gospels must be shaped according 
COnit. 


DIFFERENT DATES FOR THE CRUCIFIXION. 


According to Matthew, with which, in 
this respect, Mark and Luke substantially 
agree, the date of the crucifixion was the 
day after the passover, Nisan 15. The order 
of events is plainly given as follows: (1) 
Jesus ate the last supper, or passover, 
Nisan 14, Matthew xxvi. 17, 20-26. (2) 
The heart-struggle in Gethsemane, the 
night following, Matthew xxvi. 36. (3) 
The betrayal, later that night, Matthew 
xxvi. 47. (4) Trial and condemnation, the 
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next day, Matthew xxvii. 7. (5) Jesus cru- 
cified on that day, Msan r5, Matthew 
ZEVLIL. 26. 

In the Fourth Gospel an equally plain 
sequence of events is described; but, ac- 
cording to it, the crucifixion falls on the 
passover, or Nisan 14: (1) The only supper 
described occurred on Nisan 13, John xiii. 
I. (2) Jesus announces that Peter will 
deny him before the cock crows on the fol- 
lowing morning, John xiii. 38. (3) The 
long discourse at the end of the meal, John 
xiv.-xvii. (4) Jesus then went into the 
garden, John xviii. 1. (5) His arrest fol- 
lowed that night, John xvili. 4-14. (6) 
The trial began early the next morning, 
John xviii. 15-27. (7) Jesus was crucified 
that same day, Wisan 74,* John xix. 

No ingenuity has ever been able to ex- 
plain away this contradiction. Two of the 
ablest of modern New Testament scholars, 
both conservatives, have most unreservedly 
admitted the existence of this contradiction. 
Professor Meyer, thought by many to be 
the greatest Biblical exegete of the cen- 
tury, wrote: “According to the Synoptics, 


* The differences respecting the ime of day are less important. 
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the Friday of the death of Jesus was thus 
the 15th Nisan, but, according to John, the 
14th Nisan: ...the difference between 
John and the Synoptics is incapable of 
being -adjusted.”* The date. or. ior. 
and his words represent the general conclu- 
sion of present Biblical science — wrote: 
“I feel sure that St. John meant to place 
the crucifixion on Nisan 14.... The most. 
obvious, and perhaps the most probable, 
view is that St. John is tacitly, but de- 
liberately, correcting an error of the Synop- 
tics.” + How infallibility can reasonably 
be claimed for documents which differ re- 
specting so important a matter as the date 
of the crucifixion is past my comprehension. 


CONTRADICTIONS RESPECTING THE 
RESURRECTION. 


Of greatest importance are the discrepan- 
cies and contradictions in the accounts of the 
resurrection. They all alike present the 
unmistakable evidence of compilation. WVa- 
rious fragments have been patched together 

* Meyer, ‘‘ Commentary on the Gospel of John,” Am. Tr., pp. 486- 


489, 1884. 
t The £xfositor, p. 182, March, 1892. 
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in every case. None is a clear and contin- 
uous narrative; but in every one the lines 
are broken and the story is blurred and con- 
fused. In Matthew the interpolation, xxviii. 
II-I5, respecting the false report of. the 
guard (peculiar to this Gospel, though an 
expanded form of the legend has been 
brought to light in the recently recovered 
fragment of the so-called Gospel of Peter) 
breaks the connection, and was probably 
placed in the text by a late editor. 

In Mark,the original account of the resur- 
rection ended at the eighth verse (see 
Revised Version, 1881) with the mere 
announcement of Jesus’ resurrection. The 
last twelve verses are a patchwork of at 
least three fragments which fail to make a 
clear impression. In Luke the same broken 
lines and abrupt transitions are found. 
The incident described in xxiv. 13-35, the 
appearance of Jesus to the two on the way 
to Emmaus, is an expansion of the brief 
statement in Mark xvi. 12, 13, as the story 
of the guard in the false Peter is an expan- 
sion of the tradition related in Matthew. 
The narrative broken off by this interpola- 
tion at verse 12 is left unfinished; for verse 
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36 takes up the story in a new spirit and 
at a new point. In the Fourth Gospel, xx., 
Mary is introduced in the eleventh verse 
without any clear connection with what has 
just been stated. The story in the closing 
chapter (evidently a later appendix) is. pe- 
culiar to this Gospel; and it is in conflict 
with Matthew in this respect: Here the 
meeting with the risen Jesus in Galilee is 
clearly wnexpected, while in Matthew xxviii. 
16 the disciples are described as going toa 
specific place in Galilee on purpose to meet 
him. 

The only element common to all these 
Gospels is the statement that the sepulchre 
was found to be empty. In all other re- 
spects there are either differences or posi- 
tive contradictions : — 

I. They differ respecting the persons first 
at the sepulchre:* in Matthew xxviii. i; 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary; in 
Mark xvi. 1, Mary Magdalene, Salome, and 
Mary the mother of James; in Luke xxiv. 


*The language in Matthew in reference to the time of day is very 
obscure. Keim, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazara,’”’ argues that it was twilight Satur- 
day eve, their Sabbath; and he has been followed by Macan and some 
others, Meyer and the majority of critics contend that the words mean 
twilight Monday morning, which places Matthew in substantial agree- 
ment with the other Gospels, 
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10, Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Mary the 
mother of James, azd other women, in John 
xx. I, Mary Magdalene is clearly repre- 
sented as going alone; and here is a most 
decisive difference. Some have tried to 
harmonize John with the others by suppos- 
ing that Mary Magdalene was ahead of the 
other women, and that what John relates 
occurred defore the others arrived; while 
the Synoptics narrate what took place when 
the others had come up and they were all 
together. The fatal objection to their com- 
bination in this way is the fact that one 
account excludes the other; there is no 
place in the Synoptics for this separate or 
earlier visit of Mary Magdalene, and no 
place in the Fourth for the incidents related 
in the other Gospels; for when Mary Mag- 
dalene, being alone, turned back, she did 
not meet the other women, but went to 
Peter. The most serious objection is this: 
according to Matthew, the stone was still 
against the door when the women arrived, 
and it was rolled away in their presence; 
but in John, Mary Magdalene found it al- 
ready rolled away when she reached the 
sepulchre. Therefore, the supposition that 
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she was simply going on ahead cannot be 
true; because, if so, she could not find a 
certain thing accomplished which, according 
to Matthew, was done after all had reached 
the spot. 

II. The Gospels all differ respecting the 
number, situation, and message of the 
angels, or the mysterious persons who ap- 
pear in the accounts. According to Mat- 
thew, only one angel appears. He rolls 
away the stone from the door of the sepul- 
chre in the presence of the women; while 
without the sepulchre he announces the 
resurrection of Jesus. And he also sends 
word to the disciples to meet Jesus in Gali- 
lee, in apparent conflict with Acts i. 4s 
where the disciples are commanded not 
to depart from Jerusalem. According to 
Mark, the stone was rolled away before they 
arrived. They saw one angel after they en- 
tered the sepulchre; and, while all were to- 
gether wzthin the tomb, — not without, as in 
Matthew,— the angelic announcement and 
message are given. According to Luke, 
while zw2¢hin the sepulchre two angels stood 
by them; and they argued with the women 
about the resurrection, but evidently (see 
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verse II) sent no word to the disci- 
ples. 

III. These Gospels differ in their state- 
ments respecting what these women did when 
they found the sepulchre empty. Matthew 
says that they went with great joy and told the 
disciples. Mark says: “Neither said they 
anything to any man; for they were afraid.” 
Luke practically agrees with Matthew. 
The difference in Mark is decisive. 

IV. There are numerous contradictions in 
the statements respecting the first appear- 
ance of Jesus after his resurrection: 

Matruew: To the women near the sepul- 
chre, that morning. 

Mark: To Mary Magdalene, near the 
sepulchre (apparently), during a second 
visit. 

Luxe: To two of the disciples later that 
day, on their way to Emmaus. That this 
was meant by the writer as the first appear- 
ance is clear from verses 33-36, where the 
conduct of every one implies this fact. 

Joun: To Mary Magdalene, near the 
sepulchre. 

Pavns To Peter! 1. Corinthians xv. 5: 

V. The accounts of the second appearance 
of Jesus do not harmonize: 
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MatTHew: Some time after, to the 
eleven disciples, in Galilee. 

Mark: To the two who walked that day 
into the country. 

Luxe: In Jerusalem, to the disciples. 

Joun: On the evening of the same day, 
to the disciples, at Jerusalem, Thomas be- 
ing absent. 

PauL: To the twelve. The betrayal by 
Judas is here ignored. 

VI. The number of the appearances of 
the risen Jesus are differently given: 

MATTHEW gives ¢wo appearances, — to the 
women near the sepulchre and the disciples 
in Galilee,— and by strong implication ex- 
cludes all others. 

Marx gives three, to Mary Magdalene, 
to the two who walked into the country, 
and to the disciples or apostles,— all in or 
near Jerusalem. 

LUKE gives ¢wo,—to the two on the way 
to Emmaus, and to the eleven in Jerusalem. 

JOHN gives four,— to Mary Magdalene, to 
a part of the disciples, eight days after to 
all the disciples, afterward to the disciples 
in Galilee. 

PAUL gives five,—to Peter, to the twelve, 
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to five hundred brethren, to /ames, to all 
the apostles. 

VII. The ascension is very differently 
described in the New Testament: 

MATTHEW: Some time after the resurrec- 
tion, in Galilee, xxviii. 16-20. 

Mark: Evidently the same day, in Jeru- 
salem, xvi. 14-19. 

Luxe: The same day, from Bethany, 
MRIS 35 1305. FO: 

Joun: No definite statement of an ascen- 
sion, but the parting appearance some time 
after, in Galilee, xxi. 

Acrs: Seen for forty days, and ascended 
from Jerusalem, i. 


NO HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE REAP- 
PEARANCE OF JESUS. 


In the midst of so much indefiniteness, 
confusion, and contradiction, it is impos- 
sible to tell what really occurred. We are 
not dealing here with historical evidence at 
all, but with legends at different stages of 
development. The bare statements them- 
selves—the shining angels, the shadowy 
form of Jesus which comes and goes, the 
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dream-like visions —all these show that we 
are here in a mere wonderland created by 
reverent fancy. From a careful study of 
Acts and Paul’s letters, it seems probable 
to me that the original belief was simply 
that Jesus, instead of remaining like others 
in the under-world, was alive with God. 
The personal impression made by Jesus 
himself,— such a man could not really die, 
— reinforced by the ardent Messianic hopes 
fed from ancient Hebrew prophecies, and 
stimulated by certain visions inevitable in 
a season of such excitement,— these forces 
and factors were sufficient to create the 
belief that Jesus, like Elijah, had ascended 
directly to God’s right hand. It would 
need no reanimated body to produce this 
belief. Such a factor does not appear in 
Acts or Paul’s letters; but this belief that 
Jesus was alive with God once started, leg- 
end would naturally fill the dim regions 
about the sepulchre with specific details. 

So far as I can see, this whole circle of 
Gospel traditions which surround the sepul- 
chre, rooting in what experiences we cannot 
now tell, represents what certain legends 
had grown to be some forty or sixty years 
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after Jesus’ crucifixion; and they differ be- 
cause they branched off in various direc- 
tions, and were written out in different 
periods of that growth. We simply cannot 
tell what happened, because the material 
before us is too full of legendary elements. 
We are under no obligation to explain the 
empty grave or account for the disposition 
of Jesus’ body; for nothing in this line be- 
longed to the original belief, which was 
simply the conviction that Jesus was alive 
with God. ‘The stories which cluster about 
the sepulchre grew up afterward to give 
that belief a local habitation. One thing 
is evident: men trained in scientific habits 
of thought are less and less inclined to 
accept these statements as adequate proofs 
of Jesus’ bodily resurrection. Such an 
event is not necessary to explain the ori- 
gin of Christianity.* 


THESE FACTS MUST SHAPE OUR USE OF 
THE GOSPELS. 


Now, when we consider the purpose and 
origin of the Gospels, it does not seem 


* One of the most satisfactory discussions of this subject is Macan, 
“The Resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ 1877. 
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strange that these defects and limitations 
should be present. These writings are not 
photographic reports made on the spot while 
Jesus’ ministry was unfolding; they are not 
the systematic narratives of eye-witnesses 
made with scientific precision. They grew 
up slowly in the atmosphere of marvel and 
wonder, to reflect the image and communi- 
cate the message of Jesus of Nazareth. 
For this purpose they are precious and in- 
valuable; and yet, at every text we ask for 
more details and clearer outlines. 

We are thankful that these Gospels are 
as sober and historical as they are; but to 
expect absolute accuracy would be unreason- 
able, and to use them as an infallible reve- 
lation is a mistake. They are simply a 
serviceable record, true to the times when 
written. We have to read them with criti- 
cal discrimination. At best it is sometimes 
difficult to draw the line between fact and 
poetry, and impossible to decide in places 
which of these various narratives is the 
more accurate. And yet, there is enough 
here to win our reverent love for Jesus; and 
enough of his spirit shines through to make 
our hearts stronger and our paths plainer. 
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